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Many a man who lays no particular claim to athletic ability is nevertheless following the 
classic tradition. An athlete, in ancient Greece, was one who contended for a prize at the 
games; and the seat into which you collapse after your morning sprint for the 8.32 is 
undoubtedly a prize, though the daily struggle for it may not be your idea of a game. 
You could, of course, avoid this undignified procedure—if only you could remember to 
leave the house five minutes earlier. We, of course, have frequently claimed that the 
Midland Bank will ‘do your remembering for you’. But the reference (to our Standing 
Order service) is concerned only with the payment of regularly-recurring accounts. 
It can, alas, do nothing to bring you into a better conjunction with the 8.32. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


2,150 branches in England and \Wales 
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5, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 
GROsvenor 
5131 (8 lines) 
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ESTABLISHED 1875 


BY ORDER OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE LATE ENID COUNTESS OF CHESTERFIELD 


THE BENINGBROUGH PARK 


IN ALL ABOUT 494 ACRES 


YORKSHIRE 


YORK 8 MILES 


ae 


BENINGBROUGH HALL 
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21, HORSEFAIR, 


CURTIS & HENSON RS 


BANBURY, OXON 
Tel. 3295-7 


ESTATE 


AN EXCEPTIONAL EXAMPLE OF THE QUEEN ANNE COUNTRY HOUSE 


SALON, USUAL RECEPTION ROOMS, 
38 BEDROOM SUITES, 9 BEDROOMS AND 
4 BATHROOMS IN ADDITION 


THE HOME FARM 
OF 315 ACRES 


With 
BUNGALOW, 3 COTTAGES AND EXTENSIVE 
BUILDINGS 


ON THE FARM ARE SEVERAL BELTS AND 


COPSES 
containing 


A CONSIDERABLE QUANTITY OF 
FINE MATURE TIMBER 


Erected under the supervision of SIR JOHN VANBRUGH 


THE STAIRCASE 


AREAS OF ACCOMMODATION LAND 


WOODLAND LOTS 
WITH A LARGE VOLUME OF 
VALUABLE MATURE TIMBER 
MAINLY OAK 


HOUSE AND KITCHEN GARDEN WITH GLASS 
AND STABLE BLOCK 


FOUR ADDITIONAL COTTAGES 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE BY PUBLIC AUCTION 


(unless sold privately beforehand) 


AT THE ROYAL STATION HOTEL, YORK, on THURSDAY, 29th MAY, 


THE DINING ROOM 


A sale by Auction 
of the 
IMPORTANT CONTENTS 
will be held on 
the premises on the 
10th, 11th, 12th and 13th June, 
1958. 


Auctioneers: Messrs, CURTIS & HENSON, as above. 


THE DRAWING ROOM 
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23, MOUNT STREET 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, Ww.1 
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WILSON & CO. 


KENT AND SURREY BORDERS. 


55 Minutes from London 


SKEYNES PARK SITUATE BETWEEN EDENBRIDGE AND LINGFIELD WITH 15 OR 46 ACRES 
A charming modernised Country House in a beautiful parklike setting with extensive unspoilt south view. 


Ideally placed daily travel. 
2 fine reception rooms, tiled kitchen with Aga, sitting room, 5/6 bed., 3 bath., 
Impressive garage and stabling block with flat. 
Fine timbered gardens with water feature. 
useful enclosures of pasture land. Attractive Cottage. 


The House contains hall, 
with basins. Central heating, main electricity and water. 
kitchen garden. 


Farmery with T.T. buildings, 


In first-rate order. 
2 staff bed. 
Walled 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION IN MAY IN 3 LOTS (unless sold privately beforehand). 


DORKING (Tel. 2212) 
EFFINGHAM (Tel. Bookham 2801) 
BOOKHAM (Tel. 2744) 


BY ORDER OF THE EXECUTORS 


CUBES WES TD 
BEARE GREEN, NEAR DORKING 


A SMALL COUNTRY ESTATE 


1958 


GROsvenor 
1441 


HANTS. Basingstoke 5 Miles 


On high ground in an attractive village and on bus service. 
Easy reach Newbury and Reading. 


ATTRACTIVE MODERNISED COUNTRY HOUSE 
easily run and in good order. 3 reception rooms, 4 bed- 
rooms (3 with basins), tiled bathroom; mains; full 
central heating; excellent bungalow; 2 garages and 
stabling; attractive garden with orchard and paddock. 
FREEHOLD WITH ABOUT 21), ACRES 
Sole Agents WILSON & CoO., as above. 


HASLEMERE (Tel. 680) 
FARNHAM (Tel. 5261) 
HINDHEAD (Tel. 63) 


FOR SALE BY RUCTION; MAY 5 (unl ss previously sold EOe whole), 2S he: WHOLE OR IN" LOTS 


LOT 1 
With 14 ACRES, mostly all woodland. 


A 40-ACRE DAIRY FARM 


LOT 2 
With walled kitchen garden. 


LOT 4 
For conversion, with about 3 Acres wild garden. 


A COACH HOUSE FOR CONVERSION 


Full details from the Auctioneers, CuBITT & WEST, Dorking Office. Tel. 2212-3. (Ref. D.712) 


WINCHESTER 


2 ALFRED PEARSON & SON 


VERY ATTRACTIVE 
MID-GEORGIAN VILLAGE HOUSE 


COMFORTABLE, WELL FITTED AND WITH 
ALL MAIN SERVICES 


6 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM, PANELLED LOUNGE 
HALL, DRAWING ROOM, CLOAKROOM, LARGE 
KITCHEN, etc. 

CENTRAL HEATING 
SELF-CONTAINED MAISONETTE (ia hand) 


Garage and outbuildings. 


Lovely secluded garden. 


ON HIGH GROUND 
ENJOYING EXTENSIVE VIEWS 


A MODERN COUNTRY RESIDENCE close to small 
Hampshire town. Central heating throughout and 


HARTLEY WINTNEY 
ALDERSHOT 
ALRESFORD 


RECENT ENQUIRIES RECEIVED BY 
WINCHESTER OFFICE 


EVON OR CORNWALL. 500/600 acres required 

for sheep ranching. House and buildings not important 

provided there is a cottage. Land must be adequately 
fenced for sheep. 


DORSET OR HANTS BORDERS. Must be in a 

secluded position with 2 OR 3 ACRES for pony. 
Attractive house, 4 bed., etc., with some outbuildings. 
UP TO £6,000. 


WINCHESTER, SALISBURY, ROMSEY TRI- | 
ANGLE. SMALL PERIOD HOUSE required for 

retirement. A paddock and some woodland an attraction 

—a small farm of some 20/50 ACRES would appeal. 


PRICE £6,250 FREEHOLD basins in bedrooms. 6 bed. and dressing rooms, | (USUAL COMMISSION REQUIRED IN ALL 
2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Main electricity and CASES.) 
S Wa 974 water. Garage. 134 ACRES. £5,500 
yi trestond Oi cen! (tek are) Hartley Wintney Office. (Tel. 233.) Winchester Office. (Tel. 3388.) 
WOKING WEYBRIDGE 
wast bien ANN AND oe) ot 
NEW : : OBHAM 
WALTON. NON: THAMES WEST SURREY GUILDFORD 


ESHER 


LESS THAN HALF A MILE FROM THE STATION 


An extremely attractive and well maintained house 
3 bedrooms, bathroom, separate w.c., hall, cloakroom, 
through lounge, dining room, kitchen, garage, attractive 
garden. Parquet ‘floors. Partial "central heating. 
First-class decorative repair throughout. FREEHOLD 
£5,350. Owners’ Sole Agents. 
(Esher Office: EwBpank & Co., 70, High St., 3537/8.) 


COBHAM 
>-MIDST TRANQUILLITY AND PEACE 
Waterloo 32 minutes. 


ST. GEORGE’S HILL, WEYBRIDGE 
A REALLY LOVELY HOME 
Within 100 yards of golf course. 


gabled and _half-timbered 
detached residence. 4 bedrooms, tiled bathroom, separate 
w.c., hall, lounge, dining room, breakfast room, kitchen, 


Charming modern 


garden room. Detached garage. Oak strip floors. Auwto- 
matic central heating. Walled garden. FREEHOLD £7,450 
(Cobham Office: EWBANK & Co., 19, High St. 2722 and 47.) 


About 3 Acres of grounds. % mile station. 7 bedrooms, 

3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, library, cloakroom, 

modern kitchen, double garage, s/c top floor flat. Detached 

cottage available. Main services. Complete central heating. 

FREEHOLD £13,500. (Weybridge Office: EWBANK & 
Co., 7, Baker St. Weybridge 2323/5.) 
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JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


WEST DORSET—SOMERSET BORDER 


CATTISTOCK COUNTRY 
MAIN STATION (WATERLOO LINE) 6 MILES 


FOR SALE WITH 30 ACRES 
INCLUDING MODEL FARM BUILD- 
INGS, 2 EXCEPTIONAL COTTAGES 

AND A FLAT, 

OR WITH 124 ACRES INCLUDING A 
SEPARATE FARMHOUSE AND 
SECOND RANGE OF FARM 
BUILDINGS. 


A PARTICULARLY ATTRACTIVE AND 
CONSISTENTLY WELL MAINTAINED 


STONE-BUILT COUNTRY 
HOUSE 


OF MODERATE SIZE Ae 


Situated in beautiful country adjoining a village 


3 reception rooms and dining room (windows 

to ground level), 6 first-floor bedrooms 

(basins) with 3 bathrooms, and 4 more bed- 
rooms and 4th bathroom above. 


Complete central heating. First-class private 
lighting plant with diesel engines, but main 
electricity available if preferred. 


Fully maintained gardens and grounds with 
lovely trees and walled garden. 


ae is Garages, stabling, ete. 


i 


@ 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION BY ARRANGEMENT 


Highly recommended from inspection by Messrs. T. R.G. LAWRENCE & SON, Crewkerne, Somerset (Tel. Crewkerne 503), and JOHN D. WOOD & CO. (H.61415) 


10 MILES NORTH OF LONDON 
Magnificent views over golf course to Epping Forest, 
SUPERLATIVE MODERN HOUSE 


In immaculate 
condition. Architect- 
designed to smallest 

details, oil-fired central 
heating, polished oak 
fioors and joinery. 
Hail, study, oak-panelled 
dining room, drawing 
room with lovely sun 
lounge, principal suite of 
bedroom, dressing room 
and bathroom. 


4 other bedrooms and 
second bathroom. 


= : Main services. 


DELIGHTFUL GARDENS, ABOUT 2 ACRES, WITH PRIVATE GATE 
TO GOLF COURSE 


Inspected and highly recommended by the Agents: 
JOHN D. WOOD & CO. (J.84013) 


Near ALTON, HAMPSHIRE 


ATTRACTIVE T.T. ATTESTED DAIRY FARM 
COTTAGE-TYPE FARMHOUSE OF CHARACTER 


BRICK AND TIMBER WITH THATCHED ROOF 


Hall, 2 reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, kitchen with Triplex cooker/heater. 
COWSHED WITH 18 STANDINGS 
TUBULAR FITTINGS, 12 WITH WATER BOWLS, BARN, ETC. 
OUTBUILDINGS 


MAIN WATER, OWN ELECTRICITY (MAINS EXPECTED SHORTLY) 
48 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION. £8,000 FREEHOLD 


Further particulars from JOHN D. WOOD & CO. (M.62769) 


HEREFORDSHIRE 
BETWEEN HEREFORD AND MONMOUTH 
DIGNIFIED GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


4 reception rooms, hil- 
liards room, 9 principal 
bedrooms and 4 _ bath- & 
rooms (in suites), 7 second- 
ary bedrooms and a bath- 
room. Excellent modern 
offices with Aga and Esse 
cookers. 


Oil-fired central heating. 
Main electricity. 
Estate water supply. 
Modern drainage. 
Garages, stabling and out- 
buildings. Double entrance 
lodge. Chauffeur’s flat. 
Single entrance lodge. 


Delightful gardens and grounds. Stream-fed lake and bathing pool. Well stocked 

and productive kitchen garden. 

Small farmery with well timbered parklike pastures. 
IN ALL ABOUT 41 ACRES 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION, UNLESS SOLD PRIVATELY 
Further details from the Joint Agents: Messrs. DIGBY TURNER, MILES 
AND CO., 29, Bridge Street, Newport, Mon. (Tel. Newport 63308), and 
JOHN D. WOOD & CO. (B.72726) 


= he 


HAMPSHIRE—WILTSHIRE—DORSET BORDER 
FORDINGBRIDGE 1 MILE 
Standing high with magnificent views to Cranborne Chase and the Wiltshire Down 
AN ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY PROPERTY 


Registered as a Smallholding in a sheltered position on edge of the New 
Forest and having Forest rights. 


HALL, 3 RECEPTION 
ROOMS, 5 BEDROOMS 
2 BATHROOMS 
2 STAFF BEDROOMS 


Main electricity and water. 
Central heating. 


Delightful gardens and 
grounds with massed 
rhododendrons, azaleas, 
specimen trees and flower- 
ing shrubs, Well grown 
woodland area. 


Ample buildings and farmland. ABOUT 18 ACRES 

Excellent modern cottage, sitting and living rooms, kitchen, 3 bedrooms, bathroom 
FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Agents: JOHN D. WOOD & CO. (RK.62163) 


WEST SUSSEX. ADJOINING FITTLEWORTH 


PETWORTH 31/) MILES, PULBOROUGH 2 MILES 


SORRELLS FARM 


MODERN BUNGALOW 
FARMHOUSE 


3 BEDROOMS, 2 SITTING ROOMS, 
BATHROOM AND KITCHEN 


MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER 
MODERN DRAINAGE 


T.T. AND ATTESTED FARM BUILDINGS 

INCLUDING TIES FOR 19, DAIRY AND 

STERILISING ROOM, AND USEFUL 
RANGE OF OFF-BUILDINGS 


FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


EXCELLENT GRAZING AND ARABLE 
LAND, AND AN AREA OF PLANTED 
WOODLAND 


IN ALL ABOUT 61 ACRES 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION 


AT 
THE SWAN HOTEL, PULBOROUGH, 
ON MONDAY, APRIL 21, AT 2.30 P.M 


Further particulars from the Joint Auctioneers, Messrs. WHITEHEAD & WHITEHEAD, Swan Corner, Pulborough (Tel. 232), and 
JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


MAYfair 6341 
(15 lines) 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: 
“Wood, Agents, Wesdo, London’’ 
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SACKVILLE HOUSE, 
40, PICCADILLY, W.1 


Telephones: 


F. L. MERCER & CO. nea a 


(Entrance in Sackville Street) | SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY HOUSES | : aa5 


IN FAVOURITE NORTH ESSEX VILLAGE 


Within few minutes walk of local shops and all amenities. Easy reach main line 
station with frequent service of fast trains to Liverpool Street, reached in 60 minutes. 
12 miles from Bishop’s Stortford and accessible to Cambridge. 
LUXURIOUS AND PICTURESQUE 17th-CENTURY PERIOD HOUSE 


Full of character with 
oak beams and other 
features. Skilfully mod- 
ernised and in immaculate 
order. Lounge hall, cloak- 
room, 2-3 reception rooms, 
Attractively-fitted cock= 
tail bar, 4 bedrooms 
(basins), modern bathroom 
Central heating. Main 
services. 
GARAGE 
Matured garden, orna- 
mental pond and paddock. 


ABOUT 11/7. ACRES. JUST IN THE MARKET 


Agents: F. L. Mercer & Co., 40 Piccadilly, London W.1. Tel. REG. 2481. 


LIGHTOAKS, FRYERING, INGATESTONE, ESSEX 
An eleyant house in 8 acres of parklike grounds. Easy reach station with fast electric 
trains to City. 

Offering an opportunity to live in a fins country house and benefit from a 

; lucrative investment. 


Divided into 2 luxury flats 
and staff accommodation 
or third flat each with 
3-4 bedrooms, 2 reception 
rooms, bathroom and kit- 
chen. Main services. 


Central heating. 


Garaging and outbuildings. 
Cottage with 3 _ beds. 


Also offered is a valu- 
able freehold residential 
building site of about 3 ce 

23/4 acres. : OE Tatas El 
For Sale by Public Auction as a Whole or in 2 Lots at the White Hart Hotel, 
Brentwood on Thursday, April 24, 1958 at 3.30 p.m. (unless previously sold 

privately). 

Joint Sole Agents and Auctioneers: Messrs. F. L) MprcER & Co. and Messrs. H. W. 
INGLETON, Chartered Surveyors, Hstate Office, Ingatestone, Essex. (Tel. 137). 


SURREY HEIGHTS 


BERKS, 29 MILES LONDON 


Occupying a superb situation on high ground with wonderful 
views over unspoilt country. 34 miles main-line station 
with excellent trains to London, 30 minutes. 


BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED MODERN 
RESIDENCE OF DISTINCTION 


WITH FINE SPACIOUS ROOMS 


Features include oak panelling, oak floors and doors. 
LOUNGE HALL, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS (one 33 ft. 
by 18 ft.), 5 BEDROOMS (basins), 2 bathrooms. AGA, 


Main services. 
In addition is a self-contained flat of 4 rooms, bath and 
kitchen. 
GARAGE 
DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS EASY TO RUN 
134 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents: F. L. MEROER & Co. 


EASTBOURNE, SUSSEX 
“THE MEADS” 


Attractively sited in the best part of this popular coastal 
resort. An exclusive locale just below Beachy Head and 
under a mile from the town centre. 


ONE OF THE 
SMALLER “LUXURY” HOUSES 


Built about 1907 and recently the subject of considerable 
expenditure. Bright, sunny and beautifully decorated 
interior which, with the exception of a charming studio/ 

bedroom on the top floor, is all on 2 levels. 
Lounge hall (16 ft. by 15 ft.), delightful drawing room 
(26 ft. by 19 ft.), dining room (18 ft. by 13 ft.), cloakroom, 
unique ‘‘north-and-south’’ sun lounge with plate-glass 
picture windows, very nice kitchen, 5 bedrooms (these are 
well furnished with wardrobe cupboards and two have 

basins), 2 bathrooms. 
Complete central heating. All mains services. 
17-ft. GARAGE 
Compact, easily run garden, about 1/4 ACRE. 
JUST AVAILABLE FOR SALE AND HIGHLY 
RECOMMENDED BY THE 


Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., as above. 


Delightful semi-rural position nearly 600 feet above sea 
level. In green belt area with open unspoilt outlook. 
Only 15 miles from London. 


EXTREMELY NICE, SPACIOUS 
AND COMFORTABLE HOUSE 
WITH WELL-PLANNED INTERIOR 


Good hall, 22-ft. lounge, 2 other reception rooms, small 
breakfast room, 4 good bedrooms, large bathroom. 


Main services. 


2-CAR GARAGE WITH ROOMS OVER, EASILY 
CONVERTED TO SMALL COTTAGE 
Well laid out gardens and tennis court. 


ABOUT 34 ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., as above. 


20, HIGH STREE 


LOVELY FRENSHAM—RIVER FRONTAGE 
Between Farnham (4 miles) and Haslemere (8 miles), both electric to Waterloo. Facilities 
for sailing and fishing. 
PAIR OF CHARMING 16th-CENTURY COTTAGES 


Features include 


Leaded latticed windows 
of varying designs. Wealth 
of exposed timbering, mas- 
sive centre fireplace, etc. 


Ideally suitable for con- 
version into delightful 
country residence. 


Main water, gas and elec- 
tricity connected. . 

4 GARDEN 

ms ee AND PADDOCK 

with LONG RIVER FRONTAGE to the WEY, in all 1 ACRE 


FREEHOLD £4,500 WITH POSSESSION 
Farnham Office. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE CHILTERNS 


Amidst and adjoining open farmlands towards the Oxon border. 
A VILLAGE HOME OF DISTINCTION 


Hall, cloakroom, lounge 
(24 ft.), dining room, 
kitchen, 3 bedrooms, 
luxury bathroom, 


DOUBLE GARAGE 


Part central heating. 


Spotless condition 
throughout. 


Delightful country 
garden of 34 ACRE. 
FREEHOLD PRICE £5,750—VACANT POSSESSION 

Apply Princes Risborough Office (Tel. 744-5). 


néameaiors = LH, B, BAVERSTOCK & SON 


ESTATE OFFICES, GODALMING (Tel. 1722, 5 lines) 


Main water and electricity. 


4, CASTLE STREET, 
FARNHAM (Tel. 5274-5) 


WEST SURREY. Between Haslemere and Farnham 


In lovely rural setting enjoying extensive views with south and west aspects. Within 
easy reach of main line stations. 


A PICTURESQUE COUNTRY HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


The accommodation is 
arranged in 2 SUITES 
‘\"as follows 


Main suite: 5 bedrooms, - 
2 bathrooms, hall, cloak- 
room, 3 reception rooms, 
compact offices. 
West wing: 3-4 bedrooms, 
2 reception rooms, bath- 
room, kitchenette. 


Main services. 
Automatic oil-fired central 
heating. 

TWO GARAGES 


Charming secluded grounds of about 10 ACRES, mostly woodland and heather, 
PRICE £9,750 FREEHOLD. OPEN TO OFFER 
Haslemere Office. 


HIGH WYCOMBE BEACONSFIELD 
ape CT, RAFFETY & CO saris 
PRINCES RISBOROUGH 5 5 FARNHAM COMMON 
(Tel. 744) BUCKINGHAMSHIRE AND THE CHILTERNS (Tel. 109) 


NEAR GREAT HAMPDEN 


Surrounded by some of the finest countryside in the Chilterns. 
THE COMMUTER’S RETREAT 


Charming Old World 
Cottage. 


Lounge, 2 bedrooms, 
kitchen, bathroom. 


Secluded garden. 
Main water and electricity. 
Modern drainage. 


Garage and summerhouse. 


FREEHOLD PRICE £2,975 (or try offer) 
Apply High Wycombe Office (Tel. 2576-9). 
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emi HARRODS Ce 


‘Telegrams: 


“Estate, Harrods, London” 325 34 and 36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 Haslemere and Berkhamsted 


WEST SUSSEX 
A SMALL ESTATE WITH A LOVELY GEORGIAN HOUSE 


Fine position with views from the Isle of Wight and Chichester Harbour to Goodwood. 


HANDSOME LOUNGE HALL, 4 RECEP- 

TION ROOMS, GAMES ROOM, MODEL 

OFFICKHS. 8 BED AND DRESSING 
ROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS 


Main electricity and water. 
2 EXCELLENT COTTAGES 


GARAGE FOR 4 CARS 


GOOD RANGE OF FARM BUILDINGS 


Attractive parklike grounds, arable, pasture, 
etc., in all 


ABOUT 95 ACRES. Might be sold without the farm. 


Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (KE Nsington 1490, Extn. S09). 


PRELIMINARY AUCTION ANNOUNCEMENT 


THE CEDARS, THE COMMON, STANMORE, MIDDLESEX 
| AN OUTSTANDING MODERN FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


Set in fine secluded grounds of about = 
5 acres and superbly situated some : 
500 ft. up on the fringe of the “Green Belt.” 


Entrance hall and inner lounge hall. Suite 
of 3 delightful reception rooms, garden room 
and billiards room. Compact domestic offices. 
Master suite of principal bedroom with con- 
necting dressing rooms and _ bathrooms. 
4 secondary bedrooms and 2 bathrooms. 
Separate staff wing. 
CENTRAL HEATING 
Main services. 
GARAGES FOR 4 CARS 
HARD TENNIS COURT 
SWIMMING POOL 
Well-timbered gardens and grounds requiring 
comparatively little upkeep. 


ABOUT 5 ACRES 


Joint Auctioneers: E. J. T. NEAL, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.1., 89, Station Road, Edgware, Middx. Tel. EDGware 0123/4, and HAaRRops Lp, 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, S.W.1 
(KENsington 1490. Extn. 827). 


oe 


AUCTION 2nd MAY AT BRADFORD-ON-AVON SUSSEX. OUTSKIRTS OF OLD MARKET TOWN 


unless previously sold eae : 
( P Y ) Within easy reach of several coast towns. 


A STONE-BUILT, PERIOD FREEHOLD FARMHOUSE AN ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD PROPERTY RUN AS A 


BUDBURY FARM. BRADFORD-ON-AVON WELL-ESTABLISHED FLOWER NURSERY 
; 


Panoramic views of 
Westbury Downs, 


Secluded position on high 
ground, Lovely views. 


including the “White Part Period Residence. 
Horse. 3 reception rooms, 5 bed- 
Lounge hall and garden, rooms, bathroom, Aga. 
loggia, 2 reception rooms, COTTAGE 
6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. ; Main electricity. 
ALL ON TWO FLOORS Plentiful water supply. 
£ ; Fine range of heated glass, 
All main services. and mushroom houses, 


and a 2-acre walled garden 


GARAGE FOR 2 under intensive 


‘ Cowhouse. cultivation. 
Delightful, garden walled IN ALL ABOUT 
on three sides and useful 31/2 ACRES 


we. bea oiebin wale 
IN ALL ABOUT 2%, ACRES 


) Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. HALLETT & Co., 3, Wood Street, Queen Street, Bath 


paddock (let). a sea 
FOR SALE. GOING CONCERN 


INSPECTED AND RECOMMENDED 


(Tel. 3779-2118), and HAkRODS LTD., 32, 34, and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 5.W.1 
: : S.W.1 (KENsington 1490. Extn. 810). (KENsington 1490. Extn. 809). 
KENT COAST, nr. FOLKESTONE LOUGHTON, ESSEX 
(WITH SEA VIEWS) Walking distance station. Delightful views. South aspect. 


Attractive and labour ARCHITECT-DESIGNED HOUSE 


saving architect- 
designed Residence in 


secluded position facing Good hall, downstair 


South. cloakroom, 3 reception 
{ 2 floors only. rooms, 5 bedrooms, 
Hall, magnificent lounge bathroom, 
(35 ft. long), dining room, 
sun room, modern kitchen, Co.’s mains. 


6 bed and dressing rooms, 


2 bathrooms. Partial central heating. 


2 GARAGES GARAGE FOR 2 
One having small flatlet 
over. DELIGHTFUL 


Heated greenhouse. 
Well stocked gardens of 
about 1 ACRE 

INCLUDING CHARMING ROSE GARDEN. ALL MAIN SERVICES 
CENTRAL EATING PRICE £7,950 FREEHOLD 


FREEHOLD £7,500 
Harrops Lrp., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 


Harrops Lrp., $2, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 (KENsington (KENsington 1490. Eztn. 806). 
1490, Extn. 806). 


GROUNDS 
34 ACRE 
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eae FOX & SONS ron 
SOUTHAMPTON WORTHING 
MID-WAY 
WEST SUSSEX COAST DORSET 
ADJACENT TO THE SEA SHORE In the heart of the Blackmore Vale Hunt, overlooking miles SOUTHAMPTON/SALISBURY 
EXCLUSIVE RESIDENTIAL DISTRICT of open country and away from modern development. Occupying a pleasant rural setting in. secluded grounds yet 
Occupying a delightful position, under 3 miles Angmering A SUBSTANTIAL COUNTRY RESIDENCE close bus services. 


Station. « 


MODERN COUNTRY RESIDENCE. 5 bedrooms, 
dressing room, bathroom, lounge-hall. cloakroom, 
2 reception rooms, kitchen. Garage and workshop. 
Full central heating. Main services. Garden, paddock 
and rough woodland, Owner 


Recently the subject of considerable expenditure 
in modernisation. 4 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bath- 
rooms, 2 reception rooms, cloakroom, staff sitting room 
or breakfast room, kitchen. Main electricity ard water. 
Garage, stabling and loose box, other buildings. Grounds 


Most attractive modern Freehold Residence. “Kings- 
ton Corner,’”? Kingston Gorse, Angmering-on-Sea. 
5 bedrooms (4 h, and c.), bathroom, 2 reception rooms, 


lounge-hall, cloakroom, breakfast room, kitchen. Garage. 
Well laid-out grounds of 11/3 ACRES. Main electricity, 
gas and water. AUCTION (unless previously sold) at 
Warnes Hotel, Worthing, on APRIL 22, 1958. 
Solicitors: Messrs. MARSH & FERRIMAN, Arundel House, 
Worthing. Fox & Sons, 41, Chapel Road, Worthing. 
Tel. 6120 (4 lines). 


Close TEST VALLEY and ROMSEY 


Occupying a secluded site on outskirts of small village, 
bounded by farm land. 


MEDIUM SIZED COUNTRY RESIDENCE. 5-6 bed- 

rooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, breakfast room, kit- 

chen. Garage. Pigsties. 

ACRES. PRICE £3,850 FREEHOLD OR OFFER. 

Fox & SONS, 32-34, London Road, Southampton. 
Tel. 25155 (4 lines). 


SUNNINGDALE 
Tel. Ascot 63 and 64 


Garden and grounds of 134 


about 2 ACRES. An adjoining orchard of 2 acres is at 
present rented. PRICE £6,500 FREEHOLD. 
Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth. Tel. 6300. 


SOUTH HAMPSHIRE COAST 
In a protected position within a few hundred yards of the 
sea and enjoying views of the Needles from atl bedrooms. 
ARCHITECT-DESIGNED MODERN RESIDENCE 


With several 
elevation. 


of about 34 ACRE. 
Fox & SONS, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth. Tel. 6300. 


CHANCELLORS & CO. 


SUNNINGDALE 


Delightful elevated position with a pretty outlook. 
half mile Golf Course. 1 mile Station. 


ONE OF THE MOST PERFECT MEDIUM- 


attractive features and of pleasing 
4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, 
staff sitting room or breakfast room, cloakroom, kitchen. 
Integral garage. Main services. Well maintained garden 
PRICE £6,000 FREEHOLD. 


in all 512 ACRES. 
anxious to sell, will consider reasonable offers. 
Fox & SONS, 32-34, London Road, Southampton. 
~~ ~¥el. 25155 (4 lines). 


WEST SUSSEX 


Delightfully situated about 8 miles Brighton. 


AN EXTREMELY ATTRACTIVE MODERN 
COTTAGE-STYLE RESIDENCE. 4 bedrooms, 
bathroom, 2 reception rooms, cloakroom, sun loggia, 
study, utility room or extra bedroom, kitchen. Partial 
central heating. Main water and electricity. Septic tank 
drainage. Garage, greenhouse. Beautiful gardens and 

arable land extending to about 3 ACRES 
PRICE £6,500 FREEHOLD 
Fox & Sons, 117 and 118, Western Road, Brighton. 
Tel. Hove 39201 (7 lines). 


and at Ascot 
Tel. 1 and 2 


SURREY—HANTS BORDER 


SIZED HOUSES 


IN THIS MUCH FAVOURED LOCALITY 


Amidst lovely rural surrounding adjoining farmlands. On high ground with lovely far- 
reaching views. y 
A CHARMING AND BEAUTIFULLY-APPOINTED SMALL 


37 miles from London. 10 miles from Reading. 


COUNTRY HOUSE 


Recently the subject of 
very considerable ex- 
penditure in modernisa- 
tion and redecoration, 
and now replete with 
every possible labour- 
saving device including 
fuMy automatic oil-fired 
central heating through-. 
out. 6 bedrooms, 2 beauti- 
fully appointed bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms, music 
or playroom, enclosed sun 
loggia. Fine up-to-date 
kitchen. Brick-built double 
garage, 2 greenhouses, etc. 


All Main Services. 


in first-class order 
throughout and ready 
for immediate occupa- 
tion, with central heat- 
ing throughout, choice 
fireplaces, excellent cup- 
boards. All on 2 floors 
with south and west 
aspects. 6 bedrooms, 2 
luxurious bathrooms, 3 re- 
ception rooms and spacious 
hall. Well equipped kit- ~ 
chen. Main electricity, gas, 
water. Septic tank drainage. 
Garage 3 cars, and useful 
outbuildings, 2 greenhouses 


Excellent Modern Cottage with 3 bedrooms, bathroom, lounge 17 ft. by 11 ft. 3 in. 
Kitchen and dining recess. Delightful garden with small paddock and copse, in all 
ABOUT 71/2. ACRES. Included is a small poultry farm with fine battery house for 
600 birds. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Very strongly recommended by the Agents: CHANOBLLORS & CO., as above. 


Very lovely landscaped garden about 21/7 ACRES 
Specially planned to reduce maintenance to a few hours eachjweek. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Highly recommended by Sole Agents: CHANCHLLORS & CO., as above. 


ORMISTON, KNIGHT & PAYNE 


RINGWOOD, HANTS. Tel. 311 
and at Bournemouth, Ferndown, Brockenhurst, Barton-on-Sea and Highcliffe 


BATH. 5 minutes centre 


HISTORIC GEORGIAN MANOR HOUSE 
UNRESTRICTED FREEHOLD 


BETWEEN BOURNEMOUTH AND RINGWOOD 


Secluded unspoilt setting in open country on quiet bye road. 
FASCINATING COLONIAL-STYLE BUNGALOW 


| In excellent order 
} with spacious rooms 
Hall, fine lounge 24 ft. 6 ins. 
by 18 ft. 6 ins., dining room 
21 ft. 6 ins. by 11 ft. 6 ins., 
study or 4th bedroom, 
3 bed, dressing room, 
2 fully tiled bathrooms, 
well-fitted kitchen with 
Aga, utility room. 
Partial central heating. 
Main water and electric light. 
Fine covered swimming 


pool. 
Garages for 4 cars. 
Workshop. 
BUNGALOW 
COTTAGE 


41/2 ACRES lovely grounds with orchard and paddock. 
PRICE £5,950 FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents. 


Quiet and well maintained. 
Converted 4 flats and 


maisonette, or easy 
residential. 
PART 
CENTRAL HEATING 


Prolific vegetable and fruit 
gardens. Lovely rose and 
flower gardens. Approx. 2 
ACRES. Greenhouse, con- 
servatory, sheds, etc. 


Beautifully furnished with 
valuable antiques, etc. 


Prefer offer as stands 
complete. 


Very good investment. 


PART MORTGAGE CAN BE ARRANGED 


Excellent working cook/housekeeper and gardener would remain. 


MATTHEWS, 3, DUNRAVEN STREET, PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1 


(Tel. MAY. 5975). 


bid COUNTRY SEE E—APRIE 73% 


STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER 


HEAD OFFICE: 41, BERKELEY ea LONDON, W.1. (GROsvenor 3056) 
Chelmsford, Oxford, Lewes, Plymouth, Builth Wells, Beaulieu, Ipswich, Andover, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
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HAMPSHIRE COAST 


With private beach and magnificent views across the Solent to the 
Isle of Wight. 


ATTRACTIVE WELL-FITTED MODERN HOUSE 


3 reception, loggia, 5 prin- 
cipal and 3 staff bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. 


CHAUFFEUR’S FLAT 


Central heating 


Main electric light and 
power. 


DOEBLE GARAGE 


Secluded well-timbered 
grounds and some 400 ft. 
of private beach. 


IN ALL ABOUT 3} ACRES 


Agents: Strutt & PARKER, Lorrs & WARNER, Head Office as above, or The 
Manor Office, Beaulieu (Tel. 377). 


Suitable for institutional purposes. 
SACRIFICIAL PRICE OF ONLY £2,500 
WALES—IN ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL VALLEYS 


On high ground in a lovely position 74 miles from Llandrindod Wells, 
close to the village. 


The House built of 
Portland stone 
Hall, billiards and 
3 reception rooms, 
modernised offices, 
9 principal bedrooms, 
12 attic rooms, 

3 bathrooms, : 
Central heating by Janitor 
boiler. Electricity. 
Good spring water. 
Useful outbuildings. 
Cottage. 
Beautiful gardens, wood- 
land, walled kitchen garden, 
squash court. 
ABOUT 15 ACRES 


FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 


Apply: Strurr & PARKER, Lorrs & WARNER, Head Office, as above, 
or Ceris Broadway, Builth Wells (Tel. 3135). 


NEAR ESSEX COAST 
5 miles from Frinton and 12 from Colchester. (Liverpool Street 14 hours by fast trains.) 


A FINE WILLIAM AND MARY HOUSE 
ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF A VILLAGE 


HALL, 3 RECEPTION, 
6 BEDROOMS 
3 BATHROOMS 
(attic rooms and 4th 
bathroom if required, but 
easily shut off). 


Central heating. 


Main electricity, water and 
drainage. 


Garages and useful 
buildings. 


let es ee ae 


ABOUT 7 ieeaks 
PRICE £6,500 


A further 45 acres available and 2 excellent cottages with possession. 


Sole Agents: Strutt & PARKER, Lorts & WARNER, Head Office, as above, or 
Chelmsford and Ipswich Branch Offices. 


BREWER & BREWER 


STATION ROAD, WEST MOORS, DORSET (Tel. Ferndown 1030) 
NEW ROAD, PARLEY CROSS, DORSET (Tel. Northbourne 1070) 


HANTS—DORSET BORDER 
“SPELDHURST”, HIGHFIELD ROAD, WEST MOORS 


Close New Forest and only 8 miles Bournemouth; 2 miles Ferndown Golf Course. 
wr Compact yet spacious 
Freehold Residence 
in excellent order. 
In matured and secluded 
grounds of just under 
1 ACRE, yet close village 
centre. Containing porch 
entrance, lounge-hall, 
cloakroom, 2 reception 
rooms, kitchen, 4 bed- 
rooms, bathroom, etc. 
GARAGE 
Greenhouse. 
Fuel stores, etc. 


Main services. 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION ON APRIL 30, 1958 
Illustrated particulars may be obtained from the Auctioneers as above. 


BUCKS—OXON BORDER 


Between Buckingham and Bicester. 
HUNTING WITH THE BICESTER, GRAFTON AND WHADDON HUNTS 


CHARMING GEORGIAN HOUSE ON EDGE OF VILLAGE 


3 reception, 5 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. 


All main services. 


STABLING FOR 2 


GARAGE FOR 
2 CARS 


Attractive easily main- 
tained garden and kitchen 
garden 


ABOUT 34 ACRE 


PRICE £4,750 


Sole Agents: STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER, Head Office as above. 


By direction of the Rt. Hon. Viscount Hinchingbrooke, M.P. 


Suitable for a School, Religious Order or similar Institutional purpose. 


“ HINCHINGBROOKE,” HUNTINGDON 


This historic Tudor house standing in a fine park. 


Entrance and inner halls, 

billiards and 5 reception, 

24 bedrooms, 8 bathrooms. 

Central heating and _ hot 

water by otl-fired boilers. 

Main water and electricity. 
3 flats. 

2 Lodges. 5 cottages. 
Garage, stabling. 
Beautiful gardens include 
old Dutch rose garden, 
hard tennis court, walled 
kitchen garden suitable for 
market gardening. Park 
and playing field with 
pavilion. 


UP TO 59 ACRES IF REQUIRED 


To be Let Unfurnished on Lease for a term of not less than 21 years. 
Sole Agents: STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER, Head Office, as above. 


By order of Col. B. H. Hughes-Reckitt who is moving to a smaller house on the estate. 


SUFFOLK—IPSWICH 21 Miles 
SPROUGHTON MANOR 


Lovely views over the Gipping Valley ard surrounding countryside 


A well-built country 
house standing in a 
high secluded position. 
In excellent order 
throughout. 
4 reception, good domestic 
offices with Aga, 9 bed- 
rooms and 4 bathrooms 
Part central heating. 
Main electricity 
Ample Garages and 
Outbuildings 
GARDENER’S COTTAGE 
Delightful garden includ- 
ing walled kitchen garden, 
shrubbery and woodlands, 
About 814 ACRES 


PRICE £8,500 


Sole Agents: StRuTT & PARKER, Lorts & WARNER, 11, Museum Street, Ipswich 
Tel. 51208 or Head Office as above. 


CLIFFORD DANN, Bsc-., F.r.1.c.s., FAL. 


Chartered Surveyor, Chartered Anson and Estate Agent, 
FITZROY HOUSE, 10, HIGH ST., LEWES (Tel. 750), and at DITCHLING 
(Tel. Hassocks 48) 


MID-SUSSEX. DITCHLING 


In the centre of this favourite viliage at the foot of the Downs, yet completely secluded 
Main-line station 14 miles, Haywards Heath 6 miles. 
AN ENCHANTING OLD MANOR HOUSE 


Of much historical interest, 
of Elizabethan origin, with 
later additions. 


6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 

galleried staircase, fine studio, 

3 reception, music room, 
modern domestic offices. 


Part can be separated as 
Staff Wing. 


Main services. 
Central heating. 


Coach house, stores. 
NEW 
DOUBLE GARAGE 


Delightful gardens of 34 Acre 
easily maintained. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD £11 500 


Strongly recommended by Sole Agent—a property in excellent order. 
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ST. JOHN SMITH & SON »» CHARLES J. PARRIS 


UCKFIELD. CROWBOROUGH HORAM, SUSSEX 


By Direction of Mrs. J.C. H. VAN RAALTE. 


ONE OF THE FINEST PROPERTIES IN MID-SUSSEX 


Haywards Heath (Victoria 45 minutes) and Lewes equi-disiant 6 miles. 


FURZEGROVE, NORTH CHAILEY 


SIMPLE YET MOST ATTRACTIVE 
GARDENS with hard tennis court. 


THE PICTURESQUE 
RESIDENCE 


, THE FARM BUILDINGS 

has been the subject of heavy expenditure 

in recent years and is now in immaculate 
order. 


which are in excellent order and include a 
fine Barn and Stabling, are grouped around a 


GRAVELLED YARD 


THE LAND, including 28 acres arable, 
extends to about 


50 ACRES 


5 BEDROOMS. DRESSING ROOM, 
2 BATHROOMS 


GALLERIED LOUNGE HALL, 
DRAWING ROOM (22 ft. by 20 ft.). 
DINING ROOM, STUDY. 
STAFF FLAT 


Main water and electricity. Janitor-fired 


central heating throughout. Vacant possession upon completion. 


OFFERS !NVITED FOR THE PROPERTY AS A WHOLE OR WITH LESS LAND, OR BY AUCTION ON APRIL 29, 1958, AT THE HAYWORTHE HOTEL, 
HAYWARDS HEATH Pa 


Solicitors: Messrs. KENNETH BROWN BAKER BAKER, Essex House, Strand, W.C.2. , 
Illustrated particulars and plan from Auctioneers: ST. JOHN SMITH & SON, 196, High Street, Uckfield, Sussex. (Tel. 2801, 3 lines.) 


% 


FACING SOUTH ON ASHDOWN FOREST By Direction of Major-General K. W. D. Strong. 
Between East Grinstead and Crowborough. IN UNSPOILED SUSSEX COUNTRYSIDE 
NTRY E OF CHARACTER Uckfield 3k miles. Lewes 10 miles. (Victoria 60 minutes.) 
FSA ale a ad nee ornNe c HILLS PLACE FARM, BLACKBOYS 
Built in old materials on Small Georgian House « 
the Sussex eR ieree scheduled as a building of 
BATE architectural interest. 
5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms (incl. 30 ft. 2 reception rooms, large 
drawing room). conservatory. Kitchen with 
; Agamatic boiler. 
SELF-CONTAINED Main electricity and water. 
Beers A ING Central heating. 
* 2 GARAGES 
Main services and Janitor Garden. Range of buildings 
central heating. and 15 acres grassland afford- 
Simpl ds th ing complete protection. 
ae alse: 8 ACHES Hee Vacant possession. 
Rateable value £33. “a a ee. oS 
£9,000 FREEHOLD OFFERS INVITED OR AUCTION 9th MAY 
Tilustrated particulars from ST. JoHN SmitH & SON, Crowborough, Sussex. Uustrated particulars from St, JOHN SmitH & SON, Uckfield, Sussex. 
(Tel. 3507, 2 lines.) (Tel. 2801, 3 lines.) 
Also at 7, BROAD STREET, M R IN &X PO | | } CAVERSHAM Gh ee 
el. Reading 72877) 
WOKINGHAM { \ { : and 96, EASTON STRERT, 
(Tel. 777) (INCORPORATING WATTS & SON), 23, Market Place, Reading (Tel. 50266) HIGH WYCOMBE (Tel, 3925) 
A FULLY PRODUCTIVE FRUIT FARM OF 7 ACRES ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF READING 
whence Paddington can be reached in 40 minutes. 
Near PANGBOURNE, BERKS OWNER GOING ABROAD IS FORCED TO SELL HIS DREAM 
- - . BUNGALOW 
1 ~ -old best t le t . the s 5 Ul, 
ed ere nO 24o a CLD fein How SOOui-ancslorin ance ae Perfectly equipped, completed in 1957. Air conditioned throughout. 


Spacious hall with cloaks, 


And a BUNGALOW 2 xeception rooms and 
in excellent condition study, 3 bedrooms, bath- 
E room. Complete and beau-. 
with spacious tifully fitted domestic 
accommodaticon. offices. Attached garage 
and garden room. 

3 bed., large lounge, dining Mos t i 

kitcheu, with Rayburn, ine sees serlndee 


Joaks, b ; 
cloaks) Raver Many up-to-date fittings 
THE FINE OUT- included, built-in furniture 
to bedrooms, ete. 


BUILDINGS y 

. All services. 

include garage, workshop, e 

apple store, packing shed, Freehold with vacant 3 : : 5 

tractor shed, ete. possession. ‘ 3 oe ‘ ce 
PRICE £6,500 FREEHOLD THIS PROPERTY CAN ONLY BE FULLY APPRECIATED BY PERSONAL 
NSPECTION 

OR £7,000 LOCK, STOCK AND BARREL Full details of the Sole Agents, as above. 


PERTHSHIRE GODDARD & SMITH 
DALBEATHIE HOUSE, DUNKELD 22, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1_ WHI tehall 2721 (20 lines) 
Perth 14 miles, Dunkeld 23 miles, Pillochry 14 miles, Blairgowrie 94 miles. A SANDWICH AND DEAL (between) 
; AS nee ee h aN = : | 3 miles from Royal St. Georges and Princes Golf Courses. 


SUPERIOR AND CHARMING MODERN RESIDENCE IN RURAL 
AND SECLUDED POSITION 


We 


In splendid order. 


6 principal bedrooms and 

2 or 3 maids’ bedrooms, 

2 bathrooms, 3 charming 

reception rooms,  cloak- 

room, exeellent kitchen 

(Aga), ne sitting room, 
ete. 


LOVELY GROUNDS 


comprising delightful gar- 
Uauasa den, prolific orchard 
FOR SALE BY PRIVATE BARGAIN | (aptly ee ured: Coxe 


Most attractively situated, close to the River Tay. A modern, well-maintained St a 
Country House standing in grounds extending to 51/2 ACRES, beautifully laid 2 GREENHOUSES ‘ 
out with lawns, woodland areas and gardens. Mains electricity. Private water es 
supply. Accommodation includes 4 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, DETACHED GARAGE FOR 3 CARS AND 2 ROOMS OVER 
3 bathrooms, Large, separate garage block with self-contained staff flat. Assessed 

Sos 3 rent, £85. IN ALL ABOUT 6} ACRES. £9,250 FREEHOLD, 

or further particulars and permission to view, appli 

JAS. W. KING, ESTATE FACTOR, 8, CHARLOTTE STREET, PERTH or £8,000 for house, front garden, lawns and vegetable garden. 
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Tel.: MAYfair 


a R. C. KNIGHT & SONS 


130, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, w.1 


SUFFOLK 


On outskirts of village in completely unspoilt part of the county within easy reach of the coast. Excellent sporting facilities. 
THE PERFECT EXAMPLE OF A FULLY MODERNISED 


GENUINE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE OF MEDIUM SIZE 


‘Features include beautifully proportioned 

rooms, luxuriously appointed bathrooms, 

decor in perfect taste and newly-planned 
labour-saving domestic offices. 


ENTRANCE AND INNER STAIRCASE HALL, 
CLOAKROOM, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
DOMESTIC OFFICES WITH AGA AND 
AGAMATIC. 8 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, 
3 BATHROOMS 


Newly-installed automatic and thermostatic 
central heating plant. 


Main electricity and water. 


EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD COTTAGE FOR 
GARDENER 


GARAGE AND USEFUL OUTBUILDINGS 


Beautifully timbered and mature old-world gar- 
dens. New electrically heated greenhouse. Orchard, 
paddock, ete. 


ABOUT 5 ACRES IN ALL 


A SUBSTANTIAL PRICE IS REQUIRED FOR THIS PROPERTY OF OUTSTANDING ‘MERIT WHICH Cc N ONLY BE APPRECIATED BY INSPECTION 
ARRANGED BY en SOLE AGENTS 


Messrs. R. C. Kniaut & Sons, Market Place, Stowmarket (Tel. 


Old Town Hall, Bury St. Edmunds (Tel 135), or as above. 


During the Easter vacation appointments may be baiade direct with the owner (Tel. Yoxford 343). 


SOUTH CORNWALL 


In sheltered position of exceptional beauty with cliff walks and private beach. 4 miles 
from Looe. Commanding fine coastal and marine views. 
A very comfortable and well-appointed residence. 


MURRAYTON HOUSE, ST. MARTIN-BY-LOOE 


3 reception rooms, 8 bed 
and dressing rooms (7 with 
basins h. and ¢.), 

2 bathrooms. 


SELF-CONTAINED 
STAFF FLAT 


Main electricity. Every 
convenience. 


Cottage, useful range of 
buildings. 


ABOUT 45 ACRES 
of which 16 are under cul- 
tivation for early produce 
and flowers, the remainder 

being wooded cliffs and 
private foreshore. 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION IN MAY (unless previously sold). 
Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. GUNTON & EDWARDS, Port Navas, Cornwall, and 
Messrs. R. C. KNIGHT & SONS, 130, Mount Street, W.1 
Telephone: Looe 291 to inspect during Baster vacation). 


NORTH NORFOLK COAST 


Within very easy reach of sandy beaches and facilities for sailing, golf, bird watching, 
etc., and neighbouring seaside resorts. 


Standing in its own grounds of about 1 ACRE, the property is centrally 
situated in a small old coastal port, and affords excellent opportunity for 
developing as a small 


HOTEL, NURSING HOME, 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL OR FLATS 
Containing 


4 RECEPTION, BILLIARDS ROOM, SPACIOUS DOMESTIC QUARTERS, 
9 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS AND 2 BATHROOMS ON FIRST FLOOR 
AND 8 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS ON SECOND FLOOR 


Good outbuildings. All main services. 


Full details from Messrs. R. C. KNIGHT & SONS, Market Place, Holt, Norfolk 
(Tel.: Holt 2126) or as above. 


And at STOWMARKET, NORWICH, BURY ST. EDMUNDS, CAMBRIDGE, HADLEIGH and HOLT 


ESTATE OFFICES, 
SUNNINGHILL, ASCOT, BERKSHIRE 


FRIMLEY GREEN, SURREY 


Between Guildford and Camberley. 
A CHARMING REGENCY HOUSE 


Ascot 1666 


MRS. N. C. TUFNELL cies 


ASCOT, BERKSHIRE 


Well sited within easy reach of shops and transport. 


SUNNINGDALE, BERKSHIRE 


A Modern House with an open outlook. 
On the Golf Course. 


AN ATTRACTIVE NEW BUNGALOW 


3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms. 


l4-acre garden. 
FREEHOLD £3,100 
Apply: Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL. 


ASCOT, BERKSHIRE 


Close to the racecourse. 


VALUABLE BUILDING SITES 


This building land is in one of the best positions in the 


district, off a secluded private road and only 4 mile from 
In a secluded position on the edge of the village. the station. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES AVAILABLE 


4/5 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, kitchen. 
Main services. Garages for 4/5 cars. Paddock. 21/2 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £5,700 


Apply: Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL. Apply: Mrs. N 


4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, good offices. 
Central heating. Garage. Very attractive secluded garden. 
14 ACRE. £7,500 


C. TUFNELL. Apply: Mrs. N, C. TUFNELL. 


ESTATE OFFICES OPEN MONDAY TO SATURDAY, 9 a.m. to 5.30 p.m.—SUNDAY BY APPOINTMENT 


HORSHAM 


Tet KING & CHASEMORE susen 


HORSHAM 3355 (3 lines) 
NEAR HORSHAM, SUSSEX 


(About 3 miles from the town and adjoining Mannings Heath Golf Course.) 
THE ATTRACTIVE AND MEDIUM-SIZED FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL 
PROPERTY 
THE QUARRIES, MANNINGS HEATH 


Containing™4 bedrooms, 
dressing room, bathroom, 
cloakroom, 

2 reception rooms, 
kitchen, scullery. 


Main water and electricity. 


GARAGE, STABLING 


Cottage let at £39 per 
annum. 


Well maintained gardens 
and grounds. Paddock. In 
all about 6 ACRES. 


For Sale by AUCTION in 3 LOTS (unless previously sold), on WEDNESDAY, 
APRIL 23 next. Particulars and Conditions of Sale of the : 
Solicitors: CorcHine & Son, 17, London Road, Horsham (Tel. 3333). 
Auctioneers: KiInG & CHASEMORE, Horsham (Tel. Horsham 3355). 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS 


WEST SUSSEX—Between Horsham and Billingshurst 
THE CHARMING FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
STONEPITS, BILLINGSHURST. A delightful modern house of Rnareney 


Hall, cloakroom, 3 recep- 
tion rooms, enclosed sun 
loggia, modern offices, staff 
room or ayroom, 5 bed- 
rooms (ali with basins), 
2 dressing rooms, 2 bath- 
rooms. 
Main electricity and water. 
2 GARAGES, STABLES 
Useful OUTBUILDINGS 
Most attractive gardens. 
MODERN COTTAGE 
WITH SMALL GARDEN 
Well-fenced paddocks and . 
valuable woodland. 
ABOUT 29 ACRES 
VACANT 
POSSESSION 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION AS A WHOLE or in 3 LOTS (unless sold 
privately beforehand), on WEDNESDAY, APRIL 23 
Solicitors: Messrs. EAGER & Sons, 8, North Street, Horsham (Tel. Horsham 5527). 
Joint Auctioneers: 


WItson & Co., 23, Mount St., Grosvenor Sq., London, W.1 (Tel. GROsvenor 1441); 
KING & CHASEMORE, Richmonc “House, Horsham (Tel. 3355). 
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MAIDENHEAD 
SUNNINGDALE 


A CHARMING 
COTTAGE RESIDENCE 


High up on a south slope with delightful views over 
cherry orchards. 


COOKHAM DEAN, BERKS. Pleasantly secluded yet 

exceptionally accessible. 4 bed and dressing rooms 

(basins), bathroom, 2 reception rooms, cloakroom, model 

kitchen. Thermostatic central heating. 2 garages. 
Pretty gardens. : 

For Sale at AUCTION IN MAY unless previously sold. 
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GIDDY & GIDDY 


WARGRAVE-ON-THAMES 


A PICTURESQUE HOUSE 
part some centuries old. 


Within a short walk of the station and river. 6 bed- 
rooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, 
well-appointed kitchen. Wilson oil-heated hot water 
supply. In splendid condition. Garage. Walled pleasure 
gardens. 
FREEHOLD £6,950 
Sole Agents: GIpDY & GIDDY, Maidenhead (Tel. 53). 


1958 d 


WINDSOR, SLOUGH 
GERRARDS CROSS : 


BERKS 


Delightfully secluded on the outskirts of a village. 
Paddington 45 minutes. 
AN OUTSTANDING SMALL TUDOR HOUSE. 


4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Garage 

for 2 cars. Partial central heating. Independent hot water 

by solid fuel, electricity oe 114 ACRES including 
orchard. ? 


FREEHOLD £5,950 
| Sole Agents: GiIppY & GIDDY, Maidenhead (Tel. 53). 


Sole Agents: Gippy & GIDDY, Maidenhead (Tel. 53). 


GASCOIGNE-PEES © 


SURBITON. WALTON, LEATHERHEAD, DORKING, REIGATE, GUILDFORD, EPSOM 


CENTRAL LEATHERHEAD 


Quiet matured position. Easy walk all amenities. 


8 


LUXURIOUS CONTEMPORARY STYLE ; HIGHER OUTSKIRTS OF DORKIN 
LESS THAN 18 MONTHS OLD 


DETACHED BUNGALOW-RESIDENCE 
With complete central heating, oak woodwork, beautiful 
decorations and many outstanding refinements. 
ALMOST ADJOINING COMMONLAND on the 
Reigate/Redhill borders few minutes walk of bus route. 
Hall with cloaks cupboard, cloakroom, double doors to 
magnificent lounge/dining room, with artistic hooded 
Claygate brick fireplace and fitted bar, beautifully fitted 
kitchen/breakfast room with Aga and fitted bench seat. 
4 bedrooms (all with basin), Inxurious bathroom, 
detached garage. 2/, ACRE easily maintained garden. 
FREEHOLD £5,950 


FAVOURED 
WARREN SIDE OF KINGSWOOD 
Convenient for station and golf course. 

AN EXTREMELY WELL-BUILT MODERN 
DETACHED RESIDENCE. UJntrance hall, tiled 
cloakroom, “‘through’’ lounge, dining room, third recep- 
: : 2 a PI tion room (all with oak strip floors), spacious kitchen, 

MODERN FAMILY HOUSE. Charming individual 6 bed. and dressing rooms (2 with basin), tiled bathroom Better than new, both house and garden having 
character. 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, and sep. w.c., loggia. Detached brick garage. 2/3 ACRE matured well. Hall with cloakroom, bright lounge 
downstairs cloakroom, good kitchen. Double garage. including hard tennis court. dining room, 3 good bedrooms, well-fitted kitchen. 
1/2 ACRE with tennis lawn. FREEHOLD £6,750 FREEHOLD &7,250 Coloured bathroom. Garage. FREEHOLD £4,500 
Apply: 4, Bridge Street, Leatherhead. Tel. 4133-4. Apply: 6, Church Street, Reigate. (Tel. 4422/3.) Apply: 31. South Street, Dorking. Tel. 4071-2. 


EGGAR & CO. 


BETWEEN FARNHAM AND BASINGSTOKE 
On high ground with extensive Southerly views over open country. 
MODERN COUNTRY RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 

2 miles Winchfield Station. 


Entrance hall, oak panelled staircase hall, cloakroom/bathroom, drawing room, oak 
panelled study, dining room, playroom, ample domestic offices, 5 bedrooms and 
dressing room (each with basin), bathroom, separate w.c. Garage for 2 cars. 


Main water and electricity. Modern drainage. Central heating. 
Easily maintained secluded garden of ABOUT 11/7 ACRES 


PRICE £5,500 WITH POSSESSION 
FARNHAM, SURREY 


Station % mile. Waterloo 1 hour. 
NEW ARCHITECT-DESIGNED DETACHED RESIDENCES 
In choice residential area on high ground adjoining open country. 


Hall, cloakroom, Jounge, dining room, well-fitted kitchen, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Detached garage. 


GARDEN OF ABOUT 14 ACRE 
PRICE FROM £4,300 


74, CASTLE STREET, FARNHAM 


CHARTERED AUCTIONEERS 
SURREY (Tel. Farnham 62221-3) 


AND ESTATE AGENTS 


FARNHAM, SURREY 


In delightful rural surroundings on the fringe of the town, 
Station 2 mile. Waterloo 1 hour. 


RESIDENCE OF DISTINCTION IN THE GEORGIAN CHARACTER 
| 


Vestibule, cloakroom, 
entrance and staircase hall, 
delightful drawing room, 
study, dining room, staff 
sitting, good domestic 
offices, 5 bedrooms, dress- 
ing room, 2 bathrooms, 

staff flat. 


Excellent detached ser- 
vice cottage with garage 
for 2 cars. 


Main services. 


Charming mature gardens 
and grounds with small 
paddock. In all 


334 ACRES. 


WITH POSSESSION 
Joint Agents: Messrs. BERWICK, COOPER & CoO., 15, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, 
W.C.2, Messrs. Eagar & CO., as above. 


HOLLIS & WEBB 


3 PARK PLACE, LEEDS, 1 


BODY, SON & FLEURY 


22, LOCKYER STREET, PLYMOUTH, S. DEVON. Tel. Plymouth 66291 
HARTWITH, NEAR RIPLEY a a ee ee Se a ei hee. ~C~*~*~*~*# 


NIDDERDALE, YORKS (W.R.) 


Sale of a 


NEAR LAUNCESTON, CORNWALL 


VERY WELL EQUIPPED T.T. ATTESTED DAIRY FARM 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
AREA ABOUT 1333/4 ACRES 


HOLLIS & WEBB will Sell by Auction at the Black Bull Hotel, Ripon 
on Thursday, May 1, 1958, at 3 p.m. 
SHEPHERD LODGE FARM 


Including first-class MODERNISED FARM HOUSE with 2 reception, small 
office, excellent domestic offices, bathroom, separate w.c. and 3 bedrooms. 


GOOD BUNGALOW-COTTAGE WITH 4 BEDROOMS AND SUBSTANTIAL 
FARM BUILDINGS 


including recently erected 6-hay Dutch barn, large covered fold yard, cowhouses 
for 31, barn, 12 calf boxes, 2 large silos, etc. 


Main electricity. Private water supply (piped to nearly every field). Septic tank 
drainage. Telephone. 


For full particulars, plan and cards to view—without which inspection 
will not be permitted—apply to HOLLIS & WEBB, Chartered Surveyors 
and Auctioneers, 3 Park Place, Leeds 1 (Tel. 29671), 
or SIMPSON, CURTIS & CO., 41, Park Square, Leeds 1 (Tel. 27384). 


AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 


1,000 ACRES 


6 FERTILE FARMS. EXTENSIVE WOODLANDS. 
APPROXIMATELY 2 MILES EXCELLENT TROUT FISHING 


MODERATE SIZED GEORGIAN MANSION HOUSE 


Really lovely situation. Whole estate within ring fence. 


MANSION HOUSE REQUIRES FAIRLY SUBSTANTIAL MODERNISATION 
TO BE DISPOSED OF AT AGRICULTURAL VALUE 


Further particulars apply: 
Bopy, Son & FLEURY, Land Agents and Chartered Surveyors, 22, Lockyer Street, 
Plymouth, South Devon. Tel. No. Plymouth 66291. 


COUNTRY LIFE—APRIL 3, 1958 


Dei KOWs ce CO. 


CHARTERED AUCTIONEERS 
AND ESTATE AGENTS 


39-41, BANK STREET 
ASHFORD, KENT (Tel. 1294-8) 


By Order of the Board of Governors of the College of Estate Management. 


WYE—KENT 
Ashford 4 miles. Accessible to London daily. 


‘CHARMING QUEEN ANNE MANOR HOUSE IN SHELTERED GROUNDS 


Imposing lounge hall, 
8 spacious reception 
rooms, 4 principal bed- 
rooms, 4 bathrooms, 
dressing room, guest suite. 
Modern domestic offices. 
Excellent staff quarters. 
Central heating. 
Chauffeur’s Cottage. 
DOUBLE GARAGE 
Attractive gardens and 
grounds with 


HARD TENNIS COURT 
Capital pasture (let). In 
all about 181/, ACRES 
Vacant Possession 
(except pasture) 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION ON TUESDAY, MAY 6, AT ASHFORD 


Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.l 
Messrs. BURROWS & Co., 39-41, Bank Street, Ashford. 


IN A FAVOURITE PART OF KENT 


On the outskirts of Tenterden. 


AN ATTRACTIVE PERIOD HOUSE WITH LOVELY VIEWS 


5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms. 
dressing room, cloak- 
room and kitchen. 


DOUBLE GARAGE 
Main water and electricity. 


CHARMING GARDENS 


including 2 natural ponds, 
mixed orchard and a 
meadow (now let). in all 


ABOUT 91/2 ACRES 


PRICE £6,000 FREEHOLD 


KENT, Near ASHFORD 


Just off the Canterbury road, 2 miles main-line station. 


HOLMLEA, KENNINGTON 


A GENTLEMAN’S 
RESIDENCE 


5 principal and 8 second- 

ary bedrooms, dressing 

room, 2 bathrooms, 3 

reception rooms, domestic 
offices. 


Central Heating. 
Main Services. 
GARAGES AND 
OUTBUILDINGS 
11/2 ACRES attractive 


grounds (3 acres orchard 
and wood, if required). 


Cottage available. 


AUCTION 9th APRIL ON THE PREMISES 


IN UNSPOILT KENTISH COUNTRYSIDE 
A CHARMING QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 


6 bedrooms, bathroom, 
2 reception rooms, 
entrance hall, cloakroom, 
excellent kitchen (with 
Aga). 

Central heating throughout. 
Main electricity and water. 
Studio or music room in 
former granary. 
GARAGE AND BARN 
Attractive gardens of 
simple design, small 
paddock, strip of protec- 
tive woodland, and mixed 
orchard, in all 


ABOUT 51/2 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD AS A WHOLE or without the orchard. 


AUCTION 3rd JUNE (or privately) 


Full details from BURROWS & CO. as above. 


PHONES: 76464-5 
GRAMS: ‘“‘Guymich,” Exeter 
(T. G. de J. MICHELMORE, F.A.L.P.A., 
DEVON 


Charming rural position with extensive views. 
Short distance from River Taw. 


Compact modernised Cottage-style House of Elizabethan-style Country House with 561/2 Acres. 


character. Hall, 2 reception rooms, small study, cloak- Lounge hall, cloakroom, 


soon), Garage and useful outbuildings. Attractive 


GUY MICHELMORE & CO. 


late of RICKEARD, GREEN & MICHELMORE) 
SOUTH DEVON 


Sheltered position overlooking 
only 14 miles 


own timbered parkland, 
from coast, 


Bungalow and cottage. 
Gardens, pasture and woodland. 


NORWICH UNION HOUSE, 
12 BEDFORD STRERT, 
EXETER 


EAST DEVON 


Elevated rural position, between Honiton and Axminster; 
south aspect, open views. 


Detached Cottage-style House of character, compact 


3 Reception, 7 principal bed and but with large rooms, 2 reception rooms (29 ft. by 12 ft., 
room, kitchen with Aga, 3 bedrooms, bathroom and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, etc. 
boxroom. Main electricity. Own water (mains expected water. Garages and stabling. 


Main electricity and 164 ft. by 10 ft.), bright kitchen with dining recess and 
Rayburn, 8 good bedrooms, boxroom, bathroom. Main 


Possession of house, electricity. Gravitation water. Double garage, greenhouse, 


VY Acre garden, easy to maintain. (Rateable Value | cottage and 32 acres (remainder let at £140 p.a.). £5,000 | etc. Attractive 1/2-acre garden with 1 acre paddock 


£24), £3,450 OR NEAR. (Ref. H.12) 


DORSET COAST 


FREEHOLD. BUNGALOW 


Standing high in AN ACRE of land (mostly orchard) with lovely sea view, 


2 sitting rooms, 4 bedrooms, dressing room, bath, 2 w.c.s. Verandah and garage. 
Town 1 mile. Very suitable for an invalid requiring no stairs, and a good winter 
climate. 

For particulars apply: 

BOX 1467, Country Life, Tower House, Southampton Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.2. 


ONLY FOR QUICK SALE. (Ref. L.5) 


and orchard. PRICE £4,250. (Ref. M.10) 


DANIEL MAHER & CO. 


5, NORTHERNHAY PLACE, EXETER, DEVON. (Tel. EXETER 56622) 


BEAUTIFUL EAST DEVON 
Heatthy pine-clad district of West Hill. 11 miles Exeter. 5 Sidmouth. 
SECLUDED SMALL COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
HALL, with cloakroom, 
8 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
5 PRINCIPAL BED- 
ROOMS (basins), 2 
BATHROOMS. 
Staff suite of 3 bedrooms, 
bathroom, 2 sitting rooms, 
KITCHEN, OFFICES, 
DAIRY. 
Full central heating. 
Main electricity. 
Garaging, stabling, cow- 
house. 
Ornamental grounds, 
paddock and land 
ABOUT 15 ACRES 


FREEHOLD 
AUCTION APRIL 30 (UNLESS SOLD PRIVATELY BEFORE) 


SUPPLEMENT—17 


Se ee eee 


SUPPLEMENT—18 
AUCTIONS 


NEAR EASTBOURNE 
“LITTLE HILL,’ EAST DEAN. In 
charming Downland village surrounded by 
about 35 square miles of the South Downs 
preserved as an open space by the National 
Trust, 4 miles from Eastbourne and 1 mile 
from the sea. Modern freehold detached 
Residence in unique elevated position over- 
looking the village green, quiet and secluded 
but not isolated. 3 reception rooms, 3 prin- 
cipal bedrooms, bathroom, 2 staff rooms, 
staff bathroom. Double garage. 14 acres 
lovely natural grounds. Main water and 
electricity. For sale by Auction on May 7 
next (unless previously sold by Private 

Treaty). 
OAKDEN & CO. 
24, Cornfield Road, Eastbourne. Tel.: 
Eastbourne 1234. 


FOR SALE 


PROPERTY IN BUCKINGHAM- 

SHIRE? Consult HETHERINGTON AND 
SECRETT, F.A.1., Gerrards Cross (Tel. 3886-7- 
8): Beaconsfield (Tel. 249 and 1054). 


OUNTY DUBLIN Freehold New Bun- 

galow on one acre secluded grounds in 
magnificent position overlooking Killiney 
Bay and Wicklow mountains unique oppor- 
tunity at £4,000 and fees.—Box 1476. 


EVON. Houses and Farms. — Apply: 
RICKEARD, GREEN & MICHELMORE, 82, 
Queen Street, Exeter. 


COUNTRY LIFE—APRIL 3, 


i958 


classified properties 


ODERNISED Country Residence. Most 

attractive parkland setting, 5 miles 
north of Bedford. Spac. hall, cloaks, 3 rec., 
domestic offices, 4 prince. bed., 2 bath., 2 other 
bed. and bath. Services, oil-fired heating. 
Double garage, stabling, easily maintained 
garden. £5,250.—ROBINSON & HALL, 15a, 
St. Paul’s Sq., Bedford. 


IDCUP. Delightful house with extensive 

views, planned on 2 floors with purpose 
of economy in maintenance. 5 beds., bath, 
sun lounge, 2 recep. and modern offices. 
Double garage. J.ovely garden. Greenhouse, 
workshop, etc. Freehold £6,500.—Apply 
DYER, SON & CREASEY, 111, Station Road, 
Sidcup, Foo. 2272. 


OMERSET. A fine early Georgian Ham 

Stone House, with 4 acres well timbered 
secluded grounds, matured gardens, part 
walled, with stable block, triple garage and 
outbuildings, 4 principal bedrooms, 3 recep- 
tion rooms, kitchen with Aga, ete., service 
flat. Views over large area Nat. Trust pro- 
perty. £8,000 F.H., V.P. (Negotiable).— 
TAYLOR & Co., Crewkerne. Tel. 546, 


SUFFOLK. Attractive property known as 
Stonehall and Sunny Cottage in historic 
Clare, with vacant possession upon com- 
pletion. Garage.—Detailed particulars from 
THE CLERK to the Clare Rural District 
Council, Stonehall, Clare, nr. Sudbury,Suffolk. 


EVONSHIRE HOUSES, LARGE AND 

SMALL.—Consult Guy MICHELMORE 
AND Co., Norwich Union House, 12, Bedford 
Street, Exeter (Tel. 76464-5). 


ESSEX-SUFFOLK BORDER properties. 
Picturesque old weaving villages and un- 
dulating countryside.—H. J. TURNER AND 
SON, F.A.I., Sudbury, Suffolk (Tel. 2833-4). 


ALLOWAY. For sale, Windywalls, at- 

tractive and easily run. 2-3 living, 4-5 
beds, 2 bathrms, Garage.—CALLY ESTATE 
OFFICE, Gatehouse-of-Fleet, Scotland. 


RELAND. BarTreRsBy & Co., Estate 
Agents (Est. 1815), F.A.J. Westmoreland 
Street, Dublin. Sporting properties and Res- 
idential Farms available for sale or letting. 


KENT, NR. SURREY BORDER. Free- 
hold detached house. Fine position in 
%-acre garden. 4 bedrooms (2 with basins 
h. and c.), bathroom, 2 w.c’s, 2 reception, 
breakfast room, fitted kitchen. Aga boilers 
provide hot water and central heating. Gar. 
2 cars. ExInt. outhouse and greenhouse. All 
main services. £5,500. —Box 1478. 


INGSDOWN, near Deal, Kent. A de- 
lightful detached double-fronted bunga- 
low, brick built, red roof. Entrance hall, 
large drawing room fitted all-night burning 
fire, dining room, 3 bedrooms, bathroom 
({h. and ¢.), pleasant modern kitchen with 
excelient cupboards, walk-in larder, point for 
electric refrigerator. Garden approximately 
% acre comprising lawns, flowers and vege- 
tables. Large greenhouse, tool shed, etc. 
Double garage with concrete run-in from 
road. Main water, gas and electricity. Rate- 
able value £48. Price freehold, £3,500. For 
fullest particulars of this property apply to 
the owners agents, Messrs BRIGHT & BRIGHT, 
29, Victoria Road, Deal. Telephone Deal 71. 
A.1645. 


LEYN PENINSULA. Caernarvonshire. 

Well-built Residence, facing sea. Hall, 
cloakroom off, study, lounge, dining room, 
kitchen with Aga, 5 bed., 2 bath. Garage. 
Stable, 2 greenhouses. Main water, electric. 
In approx. 5% acres. Freehold £5,000. 
Possession.— Box 1423. 


UXURY HOME. On fringe of small town 

on Dartmoor foothills. 3 recep., 3 main 
bedrooms (2 others), 2 bathrooms. Main 
services. About 1 acre in all. Stabling for 2. 
£7,250 includes fitted carpets, etc.—Details 
RICKEARD, GREEN & MICHELMORE, 82, 
Queen Street, Exeter. Sole Agents. 


M!9-NORTH DEVON. With 2 miles 

trout and sea trout fishing and a rain- 
bow trout lake. Comfortable house. 4 main 
bed, 2 dressing rooms and 3 secondary. 
3 receptions. Aga. 10 acres grounds includ- 
ing walled garden. Outbuildings. Possession, 
£6,750, Has been a guest house.—Details 
RICKHARD, GREEN & MICHELMORE, 82, 
Queen Street, Exeter. 


SOMERSET. 12 m. Bristol, 6 m. Mendips 
or Airport. Attractive Georgian House, 

ex. cond., 3 rec., 4-5 bed. Garage. All services. 

14 acres. £6,500. No agents.—Box 1389. 


STOCKTON & PLUMSTEAD 
MAWNAN, NEAR FALMOUTH, 
OFFER: 

SUPERB RESIDENTIAL T.T. FARM. 
South Cornwall. Approximately 135 acres. 
In perfect order and excellent heart. Within 
3 miles of first class market town. Lovely 
house and garden, near yachting, bathing, 
hunting. Bailiff’s house and cottages; fine 
range of buildings. In a ring fence. Could 
not be more highly recommended. Ref. 2142. 
ENCHANTING VIEWS FALMOUTH 
BAY: NEAR HELFORD RIVER. Delight- 
ful, beautifully modernised Cottage/Resi- 
dence. Charming garden. Excellent out- 
buildings. Close yachting, bathing, ete. 
Buses near. Ref. 8208. 
HELFORD RIVER. LUXURY BUN- 
GALOW. Most attractive garden, with 
lawns to long water frontage. Splendid 
beach and quay. Rare opportunity as owner 

leaving county. Ref. 8180. 

BETWEEN FALMOUTH AND HEL- 
FORD RIVER. Views over Falmouth Bay 
in distance. Compact Bungalow/Residence 
in pleasant garden. - Outskirts favourite 
village, and close all yachting, etc. amenities. 
Bargain for early sale. Ref. 4173. 

Apply for all above, and extensive additional 
selection to: STOCKTON & PLUM- 
STEAD, Sole Agents, above. 


ARE, Hertfordshire. A compact 

architect-designed Residence, secluded 
position, good access for London. Accom- 
modation: spacious central landing, 5 large 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, lounge hall, dining 
room, breakfast room, kitchen and cloak- 
room. Double garage, laundry, greenhouse, 
etc., attractively laid out garden and wood- 
land of approx. 2 acres. For Sale £9,000 
freehold.—Apply: W. H. LEE & Co., High 
Street, Ware. 


WORMIT, FIFE 

Overlooking the Tay, with splendid views but 
within 15 minutes of the centre of Dundee, a 
most attractive stone-built detached 
Dwellinghouse, on 2 floors containing 3 
public rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, toilet, 
kitchen and kitchenette, 2 sun parlours. 
Central heating throughout, gas and elec- 
tricity, immersion heater. Compact, easily 
run and in first-class condition throughout. 

Assessed rent £48. Feuduty £2/10/8. 

Early occupation. I 
Apply Messrs. W. B. Dickig & SOoONs, 
Solicitors, 11, Whitehall Street, Dundee. 


ESTATES, FARMS AND 
SMALLHOLDINGS 


AMPSHIRE. Just in the Market. 
Splendid compact Freehold Resi- 
dential and Agricultural Estate. 7 miles from 
Southampton, 8 miles from Winchester, 
6 miles Hamble yachting centre. Particular 
interest to gentleman farmer. Superior 
Residence, 8 principal bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, 3 reception and billiards room, self- 
contained domestic quarters (lends itself for 
conversion if total accommodation not 
required). Garaging for 3 cars. T.T. cow- 
house, large new covered yard and other 
excellent outbuildings. Over 92 acres well- 
arranged arable and pasture land in ring 
fence, including valuable 12-acre woodland 
enclosure. Long road frontages. Mains water 
and electricity. Small pedigree Guernsey 
herd could be purchased. Possession by 
arrangement. Full details, with plan and 
photograph on application.— DONALD LUFF, 
POWELL & Co., 14, Temple Street, Birming- 
ham (Mid. 4154-4080) have received instruc- 
tions to invite offers subject to contract. 


TO LET 


Furnished 


EMBRIDGE, SEAVIEW AND DIS- 

TRICTS, ISLE OF WIGHT. Several 
attractive furnished houses and flats avail- 
able for any period from May to October.— 
Full details: FRANCIS PiTTIS & Son, Bem- 
bridge or Seaview. 


CORNWALL: Houses at Mousehole and 

Lelant any period June to end of July.— 
Full partics. apply Messrs. POOLEY & ROGERS, 
3, Market Place, Penzance (Tel. 3816). 


ORTH WALES. Deganwy. Luxury fur- 
nished flats. Glorious views. Long or 
short holiday bookings. Excellent London 
trains.—Particulars, ‘‘Monterey,’’ Deganwy, 


Unfurnished 


T2 LET UNFURNISHED in the pic- 

turesque Waveney Valley, attractive 
Country Residence. 3 reception rooms, 
kitchenette, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, garage. 
Orchard, gardens, in all 24 acres. Shooting 
and coarse fishing avail. Ref. 434.—THOos. WM. 
GAZE & SON, Crown Street, Norfolk. 


MORTGAGES 


FIRST AND SECOND MORTGAGES 

available for Farms and other property 
and to those who benefit under Wills, Trusts, 
Marriage Settlements, etc.—ATCHISON & Co., 
11, Duke of York Street, London, S.W.1. 


LARGE MORTGAGES can sstill be 
arranged on post-1925 properties. Con- 
sult SUTCLIFFE SON & PARTNERS, 20, London 
Road, Bromley, Kent (Tel. Ray. 0185/7) 
also at 26, Station Approach, Chipstead, 
Surrey. (Tel. Downland 2251/2.) 
MORTGAGES. Shops, Offices, Flats, Flat 
let Houses, Factories, Town & Country 
Houses.—TALLACK STOTT & Co., Ltp., 37, 
Mitre Street, London, E.C.3. Estd. 1806. 


BUNGALOWS FOR SALE 


OU’LL always be proud of your Guild- 
wood Cedar Bungalow and you'll never 
be cold!—Full details of wide range from 
GUILDORETE LTD., Dept. 58, Artington, 
Guildford, Surrey. Tel. Guildford 67322/4, 


BUSINESSES & HOTELS 


ETIRING OFFICERS. Carnation or 

Tomato Nursery for sale. South Worces- 
tershire. Suit partners. Mortgage arranged. 
Possession autumn.—Box 1450. 


BUILDING SITES & LAND 


URREY, woodland acre, bordering private 

road. One mile village. Half hour Water- 
loo. Secluded but not lonely. £3,000 or 
£1,500 for half acre.—L.G., 13, Grosvenor 
Gardens, S.W.1. 


WANTED 


HIPSTEAD, KINGSWOOD, BAN- 
STEAD. Houses wanted. Buyers waiting. 
—Instruct SUTCLIFFE, SON & PARTNERS, 26, 
Station Approach, Chipstead, Surrey, Down- 
land 2251/2. 
LARGE Country Mansion of not less, than 


40 bedrooms situated in Hants, Wilts, _ 


Surrey or Sussex, required for special appli 
cants. Must be suitable for_ scholastic 
purposes, preferably to rent. Usual com- 
mission required.—Owners, their Agents or 
Solicitors are asked to forward details in 
confidence to Fox & SONS, 32/34, London 
Road, Southampton. Tel. 25155 (4 lines). 


SPECIAL INQUIRY for a Property in 

West Sussex (Midhurst, Lodsworth, 
Harting, Selham and adjoining villages). 
Views of Downs. House of character (would 
modernise), 5 or more bedrooms, 3 or 4 
reception rooms, 2 or 3 bathrooms; outhouses. 
6 acres or more essential. Good price paid for 
right property.—Particulars and photos, etc., 
to HAMPTON & SONS (Ref. K), 6, Arlington 
Street, St. James’s, S.W.1 (HY De Park 8222). 


WANTED TO RENT 


ANTED TO RENT, unfurnished 

Country House, 5-6 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms. Grounds adjoining or near to golf 
course or open country. Within daily reach 
London preferred.—Box 1461. 


WANTED TO RENT, unfurn. House, 
Beckenham, near Park Langley golf 
course. Max. inclusive rent £235.—Box 1472. 


WANTED FOR 
DEMOLITION 


LARGE Country Mansions wanted for 
demolition or partial demolition. Top 
prices paid before work 
CRAWLEY DEMOLITION OCo., ‘‘Martyns,’’ 
Langley Lane, Ifield, Crawley, Sussex. 


DIRECTORY 


MERSHAM, GREAT MISSENDEN, 
CHESHAM. The lovely Chiltern coun- 
try.—PRETtTY & ELLIS, Amersham (Tel. 27), 
Gt. Missenden (2363), and Chesham (81206). 


BERKs, BUCKS and surrounding Coun- 
ties. Town and Country Properties of all 
types.—MarTIN & POLE . (incorporating 
Watts & SON), 23, Market Place, Reading 
(Tel. 50266, 4 lines), and at Caversham, 
Wokingham and High Wycombe. 


BEXHILL, COODEN AND DISTRICT. 
Agents: STAINES & Co. (Hst. 1892), 
Devonshire Road, Bexhill (Tel. 349). 


CHANNEL ISLANDS. English Agents 
with local offices.—RuMSEY & RUMSEY, 
Bournemouth, and 14 branch offices. 


OTSWOLDS. Also Berks, Oxon and 

Wilts.—Hospss & CHAMBERS, Chartered 
Surveyors, Chartered Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents, Cirencester (Tel. 62-63), and 
Faringdon (Tel. 2113/2184). 

EVON. Dartmouth and Kingswear, 

Slapton Sands, Bigbury and Salcombe 
districts. 


FREE LIST AVAILABLE PROPERTIES 
£550 to £20,000 


The Leading Agents: 
TUCKERS, 1, 2 and 3, Hanley Road, 
Dartmouth. Tel. 196 and 150. 


DEVON. and 8.W. COUNTIES. For selec- 
ted list of PROPERTIES.—RIppon, 
BOSWELL & Co., F.A.1., Exeter (Tel. 59378). 


DORSET AND SOMERSET.—PrETER 
SHERSTON & WYLAM, Sherborne (Tel. 61). 
Properties of character. Surveys. Valuations. 


Essex AND SUFFOLK. Country Pro- 
perties and Farms.—C. . STANFORD 
AND SON, Colchester (Del. 3165, 4 lines). 


HAMPTON & SONS (OVERSEAS). 
LTD., Estate Agents, 5, Esplanade, St. 
Helier, Jersey, C.I. Tel.: Central 5098. 


HAYwarDs HEATH, SUSSEX.— 
ARTHUR HATFIELD, A.A.L.P.A., Clair 
House, Haywards Heath (Tel. 241). 


JERSEY, CHANNEL ISLANDS.—E. S. 
TAYLOR, LTD., 1, Bond Street. St. Helier. 
Agents for superior residential properties, 


ERSEY. F. LE GALLAIS & SON, oldest Est. 
House Agents, Bath Street, St. Helier. 


LEICESTER AND LEICESTERSHIRE. 
MONTAGUE TURNOR, F.A.L.P.A., F.AAI., 
Incorporated Surveyor, Auctioneer, Estate 
Agent and Valuer, 27, Belvoir Street, 
Leicester (Tel. 24244-5), 


1 


SOMERSET; DORSET, DEVON, fc 
details of Residential and Agricultur. 
properties, consult R. B. TAYLOR & Son 
16, Princes Street, Yeovil (Tel. 2074-6), an 
at Sherborne, Bridgwater and Exeter. 
OUTH DEVON. For coast-line an 
country properties,—ERIO LLOYD, F.A.1 
80, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 7062). 
USSEX and ADJOINING COUNTIE} 
JARVIS & CO., of Haywards Heath, specia 
istsin high-class Residences and Estates, man 
of which are solely in their hands (Tel. 700 
TORQUAY AND S. DEVON. For tow 
and Country Properties. — WAYcoT?T 
5, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4333). 
Toray, DEVON. Town coastal an 


FAL, 62, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4554 
UNBRIDGE WELLS. Between Londo 
and the coast. For houses, land, etc.- 
BRACKETT & SONS (Est. 1828), 27-29, Hig 
Street, Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 1153). 
EST SUSSEX AND EAST HAMEFE 
SHIRE.—WHITEHEAD & WHITEHEAI 
South Street, Chichester (Tel. 3031, 5 lines 
and five branches. 
ORTHING.—PETER STURGEON, 7: 
Teville Road, Worthing (Tel. 2087). 


FURNITURE REMOVERS 
AND DEPOSITORIES 


ARMY & NAVY STORES, Westminste 
8.W.1, for reliable removals (home an 
Overseas), warehouse, furniture depos 
tories, excellent storage.—Estimates fre 
Chiswick 8446 (or Victoria 1234). 
ENTALLS LTD., KINGSTON-ON 
THAMES 1001. Removals to any pa 
of Britain or overseas. Storage in mode 
depository. 
OUSEHOLD REMOVALS ABROAE 
Illustrated booklet of information, C] 
104, free on request.—PiITT & ScoTr, LTD 
1-3 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, H.C. 
Passages arranged. 
HUDSONS, LTD., for Removals an 
Storage, Wilton Road, Victoria, S.W. 
VIC 0083 and Brighton 23422, 
VERSEAS REMOVALS. Settler 
effects packed and forwarded by PIO 
FORDS, removers and storers. First-cla: 
storage. Branches in all large towns. Hea 
Office: 102, Blackstock Road, London, N 
(Tel. CAN. 4444), 
WARING & GILLOW. Unrivalled se 
vice. Specialists in foreign removais 1 
all parts at keenest prices. Hstimates an 
advice free.—164, Oxford Street, Londo 
W.1 (MUS. 5000), and 143, Lord Stree 
Southport (Southport 56877). 


AGRICULTURAL 
CONSULTANTS 


ORK STUDY. Farm economic survey 

and analytical report. Advice on sal 
purchase and profitably working farm 
in all parts of the country.—Consult 
THE FARM AND ESTATE BUREAU, Bat 
(Tel. 3747 and 61294). 


ESTATE DUTY 


YALUATIONS for probate. Freehol 

property, furniture and effects. Ker 
and Sussex.—Evmens & Matta, 70, Kin 
Street, Maidstone. Tel. 4223. 


OVERSEAS 


Estate Agents 


OUTHERN RHODESIA. If you al 
contemplating settling in this land ¢ 
opportunity, consult THE SALISBURY BOAR 
OF EXECUTORS, LTD. (Established 1896), Bo 
21, Salisbury. Lists of all types of Farm: 
Businesses. Investment and House availabl 
Our Real Estate Department will be please 
to help newcomers to the colony. Other sei 
vices available. Trusts and Estates ac 
ministered. Loans and Investments arrange 
Insurance Company and other secretaryship: 


For Sale 


KENYA. Guest Farm; healthy climate 
East AFRICA HOUSE, Trafalgar Squar 
London, W.C.2. 


SOUTH AFRICA: FAMOUS LETAB.: 
CITRUS VALLEY-TZANEEN: Ac 
joining town on good provincial road. 7 
acres most under irrigation from natur: 
lake of 20,000,000 gallons well stocked wit 
fish. 3,500 citrus trees bearing. Pineapp! 
plantation. 10 Morgen still available fe 
bananas. Rondavel house of 6 rooms wit 
h/c water. Garage, workshop, ete. Pric¢ 
£16,000, deposit £2,500, balance on bond: 
Present yearly income £3,500, raising i 

3 MariIco TRusT, 19% 
Bree Street, Johannesburg. 


gout” AFRICA: FAMOUS LETAB: 
CITRUS VALLEY-TZANEEN: Bal 
gain. 210 acres irrigation Farm. Dies¢ 
pumping installation on large dam in rive! 
160 acres under irrigation planted to 1,75 
oranges, 6,000 bananas in bearing, 25 
guavas, 4,000 pawpaws and 300 mangoe: 
Citrus nursery with 18,000 young trees, 1 
acres tomatoes, 5 acres green beans. Goo 
house of 3 bedrooms, packing shed, 2 bor« 
holes. 2 miles from tarred road and 12 mile 
from town. Excellent farm. Deposit £2,00( 
balance of £8,000 on bonds. Yearly incom 
£4, 000.—Marico TRUsT, 193, Bree Stree 
Johannesburg. 


Flats To Let 


FRENCH RIVIERA. Little 3-room Fla 

(4 bed.), wonderful position overlookin 
courtyard garden but part villa promenade 
£15 weekly net (bath., linen, gas, elec.) pay 
able in London if wished. Fully booked Jul 
and August.—Apply Miss LEROSSIGNOL, 8’ 
Quai des Etats Unis, Nice. 
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By Appointment to her Majesty the Queen 
Motor Mower Manufacturers 
Charles H. Pugh Ltd. 


there’s an 


FOR THE ROUGHER GROWTH 


ROTARY MOTOR MOWER 


This type of machine is designed for 
mowing grass and other herbage which 
for reasons of its longer and rougher 
growth, or less frequent cutting, does 
not have the ‘“‘finish’”’ of close mown 
lawns. Available in 18” and 21” 
cutting widths. 


SIDEWHEEL MOTOR MOWER 


These mowers are suitable for work of the 
type handled by Rotary Mowers and 
though equipped with cylindrical cutters, 
will deal with the rough grass of paddocks 
and orchards of lengths well outside the 
range of roller type models—in addition 
they enjoy the benefits of full power 
propulsion, enabling large areas to be 
handled without fatigue. 20” and 24” 
models available. 


ATCOSCYTHE 


This easy-to-handle motor scythe is the 

most versatile machine in the ATCO 

range. Fully power propelled, with Rotary 

Or reciprocating cutters for effortless 

mowing of long grass and_ optional 

accessories for pumping, sawing, hedge 
)), trimming, snow ploughing etc. 
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© jor every grass-culting need ! 


The ATCO range of motorised grass cutting equipment is the most 
complete ever offered. For lawns, playing fields, bowling and golf greens, 
there are 8 roller type models from 14” to 34” widths. 

For rougher growths there are Rotary Mowers, Sidewheel Mowers and 
the Atcoscythe. Each one designed for a specific job and backed by the 
ATCO organisation with more than 35 years specialised experience in the 
design of motor mowers. 


The models illustrated have been redesigned to do a better job than ever 
before. You must see the new.ATCO range before choosing your new 
equipment. 


Atco Service—As soon as you purchase an ATCO your name will be 
added to our “USERS” list in the ATCO branch which covers your area. 
From then on, it will be our pleasure and we consider it our duty, to see 
that your machine is maintained at all times to give the best possible 
service. 


The 14” and 17” models include 
many new features for 1958— 
entirely redesigned and simpli- 
fied bottom blade adjustment, 
grass box of much larger capa- 
city, and on the 14” model a new 
rear roller release enabling the 
cutter to be driven independently 
of the rear roller. The powerful 
A.V.2 engine designed specially 
for the one job of motor mow- 
ing, equipped with an easily 
operated foot starter and under 
perfect control ALWAYS through a hand operated clutch. Write 
for the new ATCO literature or get in touch with your ATCO 
dealer. If in any difficulty write your ATCO Branch for free 
advice on the best model to purchase for your particularrequirement. 


CHARLES H. PUGH LTD. (P.O. Box No. 256), ATCO WORKS, BIRMINGHAM 9. 


NO MORE DAMP STAINS 


on walls and spoiled decorations 


Those concerned with the maintenance of pro- 
perty will find this protective backing for plaster 
gives internal protection which otherwise could 
be obtained only by new horizontal damp-proof 
courses and at much less cost. Proved in use 
since 1937. It will pay you to ask your builder for 


A] Swimming Pool ? 
ror Way not 


RUTHERFORD 


CONSTRUCTION COMPANY — LIMITED 


Details from BATTLE — 


NEWTONITE LATH 


OR WRITE DIRECT FOR SAMPLES 
NEWTONITE LTD. 12 VERNEY ROAD, LONDON, S.E.16 


TIMBER 
MERCHANTS 


Large quantities of top class standing 
Timber, hard and soft, in centre of 
East Anglia. 


TENDERS INVITED BOX 1455 


EXHILARATING RELAXATION 


SUSSEX 


WORK CAN BE 
BEGUN AT 
SHORT NOTICE 


Filter Bed covered with concrete slabs (part removed) avoiding 
nuisance from smell. 


Write for free illustrated booklet 


MUKE & BELLE LTD. 


1, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London W.C.2 
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Horticultural Books of Distinction 


English Gardens Open to the Public £1 10s. 


A. G. L. Hellyer. ‘‘Delightful . . . will be welcomed by lovers of both houses and 
gardens. Mr. Hellyer is an accomplished guide.”— Southern Daily Echo. 230 
photographs. 


Successful Town Gardening £2028: 


Lanning Roper. ‘‘A perfect present... Holds out more hope for the town gardener 
than I believed possible.’—V. Sackville West in the Observer. 29 photographs. 


The Villa Taranto £1 5s. 


Neil McEacharn. ‘“‘A classic . . . the story of a Scotsman’s garden near Lake 
Maggiore, in Northern Italy.’’—Scottish Field. 52 photographs. 


Modern Commercial Fruit Growing £5 5s. 


Edited by T. Wallace and R. G. W. Bush. “A ‘must’ for the grower who seeks to 
understand many of the advances in knowledge of the behaviour and management 
of fruit crops.” —Gardeners’ Chronicle. 140 photographs. 


Shrubs for Amateurs 15s. 


W. J. Bean, revised by S. A. Pearce. “‘A standard work. A mine of information 
on the subject by one of the world’s leading experts.”—Newcastle Journal. 32 
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well balanced liqueyp | 


The 


Indispensable in --— 


ft 


~~ LIQUEUR 


photographs. 


Natural Rock Gardening 


Alpine House Culture 


49 photographs. 


The Flowering Shrub Garden 


15 colour plates. 


SAA AAAAAAAAAAAADAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAL 


B. H. B. Symons-Jeune. Excellent . . x 
garden, large or small, should hesitate to consult this book.”’—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


Gwendolyn Anley. “So valuable that it should be in the library of all interested in 
the cultivation of rock plants in pots.”—Journal of the Royal Horticultural Society. 


Michael Haworth Booth. A reasoned guide to the layout of a garden of flowering 
shrubs, ensuring colour all the year round. Third impression. 32 photographs, 


Send for New Catalogue 


Obtainable from Booksellers, Libraries, etc., or by post from 


2-10 TAVISTOCK ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C.2. 


BAAAAAAAAAAAA AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAADAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


£1 10s. 


. “No one who is contemplating a rock 


15s. 


DAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


£1 5s. 


Sole Importers 


BMAAAAAAAAAAA 


ONE 24x60 POLYTHENE 
STORAGE BAG 
WITH EVERY 10/- SPENT 


Polythene 
inches 10 100 
3x5 5d. 4J- 
5x6 9d. 6/6 
6x11 1/- 8/- 
7x9 1/- 7/6 
8x14 11 9/0 
10x17 1/6 14/6 
12x18 2/- 18/- inches each 10 
13x20 2/11 27/- 24x30 7d. 5/3 
We 
Ideal for PICNICS and 34X88 | 979: | 7/6 
Beeches: aleor for 
lacking ylons, oes, 
Handkerchiefs, Toys, GIANT BAGS 
Baby's toilet requisites, 36x60 3/. 27/- 
cosmetics, etc. 36 x80 3/9 34/- 
leetiede ances | 40 x 80 4/- 36/6 
Trade enquires 48 x 80 Oe 45/- 
A 56 x 84 6/. 55/- 
DesemL ee SSS PETE Weert oN ay les 


12 FT WID POLYTHENE 
e SHEETING 
with 101 uses in home and garden. 

Heavy Quality 94 yd. or 7/6 over 20 yds. 

Standard quality 2/8 yd. or 2/3 over 20 yds. 

Post: Up to 5/- 5d.; 10/- 1/-; over 10/- 1/4. 


TRANSATLANTIC PLASTICS LTD. 


(Dept. CL.122),29, Victoria Rd., Surbiton, Surrey 


THE ORIGINAL JOUJOU SUPPORTER 


Trade Mark 
Regd. Design 
Copyright Reserved 


A USEFUL 
GIFT 


Made to individual 
measurements to 
provide firm yet 

gentle support 


24 ~ }! > 


Especially recommended for all ages, maternity 
and during nursing. Prevents soreness and stoop- 
ing, relieves inflammation. 

For small figures, white fine material From 59/6 
White material for heavy figures From 63/- 
Pink silk or low back model From £5/19/6 
Also supporter with pad designed for after opera- 
tion to restore balance and evenness. Made to be 
worn day and night. From £5/19/6 
Personal fittings when calling or send measure- 
ments. Made in all sizes. Describe your case 
and send stamped addressed envelope. Orders 
immediately executed by return of post. 
Obtainable only from 3/4/58 CL454 


“JOUJOU,” 32 BAKER ST., LONDON, W.1 
Phone Welbeck 1249 (Established 1917) 


HAPPINESS 
is every 


But... there are still many 
tragic lives needing HELP. This 
voluntary society has 4,500 chil- 
dren (including spastics, dia- 
betics and maladjusted) now 
in its care. 
LEGACIES can help us 
in the years to come 
DONATIONS can help us NOW 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 


(formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS) 


OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, 
LONDON, S.E.11,. 


HAND FINISHED tailored-to-measure CURTAINS. 
COMPLETE WITH ‘ Rufflette ’ tape and hooks . . ready to hang in 
Rich Velour, Bouquet Brocade, or Petite Regency Stripe 
Specimen Prices for curtains 46” wide 


Velour Bouquet Petite Stripe 

lined unlined lined unlined lined unlined 
5 ft. long 53/- 41/- 57/6 45/- 44/6 32/6 
6 ft. long . 61/6 47/6 66/6 49/6 51/6 37/6 
7 ft. 6 ins. long 74/3 57/6 79/6 62/6 62/- 45/- 


All other lengths pro rata. Pelmets to match all materials. 48 ins. 
wide materials by the yard. Velour 19/6. Bouquet Brocade 22/9. 
Petite Stripe 12/6. Sateen lining 4/11. Pattern free on request. 


All post and packing free in the United Kingdom 
Write to Dept. B., 


CAMERON CONTRACTS LTD. 
25 Wormwood Street, London E.C.2 


Carpet and Curtain Specialists. Special attention to overseas enquiries. 


BUY YOUR TEA AT WHOLESALE PRICE 


Grays Superfine Tea as supplied to leading hotels and 
caterers, is now available for household use. 7 Ib. 
airtight economy tin, 35/- post paid; 1 Ib, sample 5/6, 
c.w.o. Money refunded if not delighted. Send also 
for our price list of Continental and tropical Delicacies. 


Grays 


Dept. C.L. Green Hill, Worcester. 


HAND HOTEL, Llanarmon D.C. 
NR. WREXHAM, LLANARMON D.C.296 


Where you will always find good food. (English 
and Continental Cuisine.) First class wines and 
home comforts (bedrooms each with private 
bathroom). Trout fishing facilities for residents 
within few yards hotel. Summer bookings and a 
few vacancies Easter available 


CHILD’S RIGHT 


\ W. Glendenning ¢> Sons Ltd. Newcastle upon Tyne 6 


THE BEST FOR OVER THIRTY YEA 


Fernden Contractors undertake the repai 
or resurfacing of all makes of court. 


FERNDEN CONTRACTORS LIMITE! 
GODALMING . SURRE' 
GODALMING 2244/5 (2 lines) 


Natures Way to Health--- 


80 PAGE HANDBOOK! 


‘THIS comprehensive Guide to Dr. Schuessler 
Biochemistry is published at three shillin; 
and sixpence, but a limited number of copies « 
the new edition have been set aside for free dist 
bution. We feel that more people should kno 
about this wonderful system of natural healin 
Here is something you will prize as a treasu: 
of valuable information on matters of health ar 
well-being. You will be quick to recognise tl 
simple logic of Dr. Schuessler’s reasoning ar 
to appreciate his profound knowledge of tl 
inner workings of the human body. A wealth. 
accumulated knowledge and experience has be 
condensed into this unique handbook and i 
revelations point the sure road to real ar 
lasting health. 
Better send for your Presentation Copy rig’ 
away, enclosing 4d. stamp. You cannot affo: 
to miss this handsome gift. 


New Era Laboratories Ltd., Dept. 53) 
Cecil House, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
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0TO SCYTHE incorporated in the Universal 


Model, together with the special 
new features which make it the 
outstanding machine of the day. 
The large range of ‘‘Plug-in’”’ 
Implements includes: 
horticultural plough, electric 
generator for hedge trimmer 
or chain saw, grass cutter, 
cultivators, hoes, 
ae) Wm saw bench, spray 
ak Pall) oie 4 |= pump, etc. 
POWER sae , 
TAKE - OFFS 


i ADJUSTABLE eri, aa ALL-STEEL 
HANDLES [i - SEAN GEARCASE 


HIGHER 
GROUND 
CLEARANCE 


For further particulars 
and a demonstration 
write to Dept. A 


JOHN ALLEN & SONS (oxrorp) LTD - COWLEY - OXFORD 


Flowers for Sickness— 
Flowers for Health— 
Flowers for Happiness— 
Flowers for Wealth— 


Whatever the occasion 


| 

N 
| ALLWOOD'’S 
CUT CARNATIONS 
| are the best. 

| Specially selected colours or mixed shades 
. From 1 Gn. to 5 Gns. per box. 


Write for large Catalogue of all kinds of 
Carnations, Pinks and Dianthus. 


Carnation Specialists (Cut Flower Dept.) 


a 272. 
15 HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX Telephone: Wivelsfield 232 & 233 
SPSL LnaRe eee nae se > emer iat pci eee er a eee em ee 


The CLIFFORD Cultivator Mark I, 
all gear drive, digs, hoes, ridges, cuts 
and trims with magnificent efficiency 
and the strength of three men, It 4a 
takes the largest garden in its 
stride—and the saving in time, 
money and labour quickly 
covers the initial cost. 


. they gone? 


That wood-boring pests are attacking 
your property might well become obvious Y 
during the warmer months. But it is almost Y The CLIFFORD Mark IV 
impossible for the inexperienced eye to detect the UY complete range of interchangea 
full extent of the damage caused. Z 
Take a look around now and if you have the slightest doubt about the sound- 
ness of your woodwork, advice should be sought at once — delay is fatal! 
After many years of experience in the elimination of pests in structural wood- 
work our experts are well qualified to give the advice and treatment your 
property may need. Write or telephone for expert help now to: 


The LONDON FUMIGATION co. LTD. Experts in all methods of insect pest control 


MARLOW HOUSE, LLOYD’S AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.3. Telephone: ROYal 7077/9 
Manchester: 29 Minshull Street. Tel. Central 0842. Bristol: 181 Easton Road. Tel. 58521 


For the SMALLHOLDER 0f MARKET GARDENER 


FILL IN THIS COUPON FOR FURTHER AND FULLER DETAILS 
NAME 
ADDRESS 


Yl 
ES 


Tel: Herongate 222. a 
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Garage (opens to 
show car inside) 


Fascinating charms— | 
in 9 carat gold 


Beautifully made, these charms are 
remarkable for their wonderful detail. 
Shown actual size on the left, some of 
the. charms open to reveal minute 
coloured figures. All bear a 9 carat 
gold hall-mark. 

Registered post free in Great Britain 
from Dept. CL —or send for our 
illustrated folder showing 100 different 


charms and a_ selection of chain 
bracelets. 


Town Crier 
There is no doubt about it, Flexello Castors are being used wher- £6.12.6 
ever easy mobility is desired. And that goes for easier run homes 
too. A new soft white rubber tyre is Flexello’s latest development 
for fitting to furniture. Specially designed to protect carpets they 
are non-marking on parquet, rubber and other delicate floors. You 
can get them for as little as 11/9 a set of 
four including sockets. These are only part FSP-33 ri ; 
of Flexello’s enormous range of domestic estate al 
and industrial castors. tea trolley 
spring castors 


from 17/=a 
set of 4 
including 
sockets. 


FFS-46W wa 
Ball-bearing - 
socket furniture { i 


St. George 
Medallion 


se A new conversion reamer and easy fitting 
instructions for the handyman with every set. 


Noah’s Ark 
containing animals 
two-by-two 


ue 


“(eorge larra 


CONSTANT QUALITY CASTORS ew BSL imited 
rubber tyres GOLDSMITHS 


At all good Ironmongers and stores Tea Tray £4.12.6 & 


, 11/9 set of 4. 
or apply for illustrated leaflet and With black ae ne R 
name of nearest stockist to plastic wheels $4 Teeyeo phe! 0 


FLEXELLO CASTORS & WHEELS LTD | 8/4 sevof4 | SZ 
SLOUGH - BUCKS eee a \ % 


sockets. 


GEORGE TARRATT LIMITED 
19 MARKET. STREET, LEICESTER. ‘Phone 2253] 
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for your . 
greater comfort SPRING FORECAST...| Brighter 
SEPATAERWATES tlook wtth 
CLEP WATE? — OULLOO 
PAROZONE 


QUALITY PRODUCTS 
Everything, everywhere, is sweet 


and fresh in Springtime . . . just as CHOOSE : CHOODLER 


your home is brighter and fresher . 
with Parozone. After Ny lon and Fisste 


Over 60 models superbly made 


of rustless lightweight alloy, ° q 0 BABY PANTS 

Ercaey in araricny of attractive spring-cleaning with Paro- 

colours with all-metal, leather, <2 i 1eni 

or plastic seats. All standard zone, your home rejoices Dainty, durable, hygienic 
models have the unique kick- in its bright, white linens, BY Plastic 2/9 and 3/11. Nylon Covered 6/6 to 9/1 


over ground-plate which cannot 
become detached and _ lost. 
Prices from 2 gns. to 11 gns. 
Automatic self-adjusting models 
also available. 


sparkling tiles and gleam- 
ing porcelain, with every 
little corner as fresh as 
a daisy. Spotless sink, immaculate 
unpainted woodwork, clean door- 
step and all outside stonework 
too, owe their spring-fresh look 
to Parozone. 


! 

ALL THE YEAR ROUND... regular use | 
| of Parozone keeps drains and lavatory 

| bow! always fresh and germ-free. | 


7 : 


> 


Philip & Bernard “aN 
‘ 


DOMBEY 


: me PR, . i 

F For the garden, aera rie 

t a beach or picnics, ak } a 5 

———— for TV, cards, J Antiques and Works of Art) 
or any occa- J . «ye . 3 
sional use. Extra lightweight alu- : f j specialise in the finest 
minium tube. Fold flat for storage or P Dresden porcelain 
caecying- on rusting and weacisnprect 
‘Tygan’ covering. Six models in choice ° 
of covering. s 9, Shepherd Market, 


London, W.1. 


See them at your usual . DOES MORE THAN BLEACH a Tel. 


Sports Shop or Store! eo GRO. 3585 


Glasgow London Nottingham Woking 
BUTTONS LTD. 
PORTLAND ST., BIRMINGHAM 6 


LGB 
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Drambuie 
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a Lae MUSIC OF TIME 
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i 14 Neither a fine violin nor 

a Longines 331 has anything 

( io superfluous about it; the beauty of 


each springs from fitness for purpose. 


Z 


NS 


The violin perfects the harmonies of 


the musician: the wafer-thin watch 


ESES 


keeps a man In harmony with the 


whola universe. 


LONGINES 


The World’s Most Honoured Watch 


SS 
= 
eS mee, 


17 jewels, 
shockproof, 
non-magnetic, 
unbreakable 
mainspring 
movement in a 
9ct. solid gold 
case £57-17-6 


THE LIQUEUR 
YOU PREEER 
TO BE OFFERED 


RSIS SSSR SESS 


Representatives in the United Kingdom: 
BAUME & CO. LTD., 1 Hatton Garden, London, E.C.1. 


| CRAFTSMAN 


(lrea all : To Her He ehcp i ; | TAILORED 
Manufacturers of Lan-Air-Cel Blankets i 
hl () dd Ver . . McCallum & Craigie Ltd. SCGTTISH 
x my : > 
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THE BYLOCK 
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A.C. Model in pastel shades of 
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See it at your local electrical dealer or stores. 
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* Trade-mark Mutation Mink Breeders’ Association Virginia Thoren 


Supreme elegance sweeps grandly in each and every flair 
of this greatcoat beautifully modelled in CERULEAN * 


brand, * Emba natural blue mutation mink. 
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MISS SHIRLEY PEPPIATT 
Miss Shirley Peppiatt, daughter of Sir Kenneth and Lady Peppiatt, of Longdens, Knotty Green, Buckinghamshire, 
is engaged to be married to Mr. Christopher White, eldest son of Mr. and Mrs. A. J. S. White, of the Red 
House, Beaconsfield, Buckinghamshire 
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BLACKBOARDS AND GREEN FIELDS 


ISRAELI’S “Two Englands’ consisted 
D respectively of those who were comfort- 

ably circumstanced and the _ great 
majority, who lived on or below the level of 
subsistence. Though that classification is no 
longer valid, two distinct communities are 
clearly discernible in these islands. They are 
the industrial and the rural populations. To 
quote an official booklet published this week: 
“Few people from urban,. industrial areas have 
more than the most superficial knowledge of 
rural matters and many country folk are out of 
sympathy with the affairs of the town.” This 
situation is the more anomalous because this 
island is small, transport and communications 
are good, and we all speak the same language. 

There is, however, hope of correcting this 
state of affairs in the fact that the booklet, 
which opens with a recognition of the problem, 
has been issued by the Ministry of Education, 
with the title Schools and the Countryside 
(H.M. Stationery Office, 5s. 6d.), and admits 
frankly that “schools could bring about a better 
understanding’ to the benefit of both com- 
munities. Its purpose is to show some of the 
opportunities which the countryside offers to 
both rural and urban schools, and rarely has a 
book so compact presented such a wealth of 
practical advice. Here is no question of adding 
a new subject to the curricula of schools. 
Rather is it a process of relating everything to 
that unity which nature provides, in which 
even the most sophisticated products of industry 
have their source. To some extent the schools 
are already prepared for this technique, because 
the conception of secondary education since the 
Act of 1944 has been the freer use of materials 
available from the environment of the schools, 
and the removal of those barriers between 
subjects which, if education be rightly regarded, 
are artificial. 

The new rural secondary schools are admir- 
ably suited for this development, and particu- 
larly to give effect to the exhortation to keep 
livestock. So equipped, they have opportunities 
not only for extending scientific knowledge and 
practical skill, but of setting up in the minds of 
pupils the right standards of housing and feed- 
ing which will have their effect even on town 
children in their treatment of domestic animals. 
With livestock as part of the school equipment, 
it is possible to relate mathematics to their 
existence. For example, as the booklet observes, 
“Poultry records will suggest the desirability 
of knowing the average cost per pound of food, 
the average number of eggs per bird in a year, 
the return per bird, and so on.”’ Turning from 
livestock, the country environment of the 
school enables mathematics to be related to the 
measurement of land and to the ancient history 
of a system which established a furlong (furrow 
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long) as the distance a pair of oxen could pull 
a plough without pausing. 

The town school’s opportunities may lie 
chiefly in the keeping of small livestock and in 
the school garden, where girls will show them- 
selves no less adept than boys. From such 
anchorages of interest, a child’s mind can be led 
to the earth as the source of foodstuffs to feed 
stock and of the limited number of plants that 
contribute to the diet of man and his animals 
and so to the general subject of nutrition. 
Biology and genetics, also, become attractive 
subjects to children whose interest is arrested 
by the school livestock. Farm visits, in which 
county agricultural education officers are 
usually ready to co-operate, are advocated. 
The Ministry of Education has rendered a 
notable service by the publication of Schools 
and the Countryside. Its scope is remarkable 
and its practical suggestiveness will be appre- 
ciated by all who are concerned with the train- 
ing of children, whether as teachers, parents or 
leaders of youth movements. It is well related 
to the purpose which Blake defined as the end of 
education, and which is quoted in its last page: 

To see a world in a grain of sand, 
And heaven in a wild flower. 


LADYBIRD 


TINIEST of turtles, 
Your shining back 
A shell of ovange 
With spots of black. 


How trustingly you walk 
Across this land 

Of hairgrass and hollows 
That is my hand! 


Your small wire legs 
So frail, so thin, 
Their touch is swan’s down 
Upon my skin. 
Theve break out 
Your wings and fly : 
No tenderer creature 
Beneath the sky. 
CLIVE SANSOM. 


TRYING TO PRESERVE TOO MUCH ? 


O one suggested that the question “‘Are 

we trying to preserve too much?” 
debated recently by the Architecture Club, 
applied to historic country houses, or to 
medizval churches. In those two categories of 
our heritage it is unquestionable that every 
effort must be made to safeguard as much as 
we can. Undoubtedly .the broad principle to 
be observed is that an age should seek to 


preserve every building which is a work of art’ 


or craft and which it cannot replace with one 
as good or better. Yet in a creative society 
there must be many qualifications. These com- 
plicate the question particularly in centres of 
population, in villages no less than cities. Mr. 
R. Fourneau Jordan, who put the case for less, 
in the sense of more selective, preservation, 
suggested that too much importance is often 
attached to trying to save isolated old rem- 
nants of street scenes, even though they are 
intrinsically of real note, and houses of senti- 
mental or associative interest, and that too 
little attention is given to “group value’”’ and 
to the possibilities of conversion and remodel- 
ling. Many may feel that the answer to the 
question in specific cases should depend much 
more than it usually does on whether the 
architectural quality and scenic relationships 
offered by the replacement justify destruction 
of the old. How often in historic times it did! 
But how often, in our experience, it has not! 


-MONEY FOR ART 


T is doubly unfortunate that a time when the 
country’s whole ‘‘art front’ demands initia- 
tive and expansion should coincide with the 
contracting effects of the cold war and the 
“freezing cure’ for inflation. The National 
Gallery’s protest at being allotted no more than 
before (£12,500) in the Civil Estimates em- 
phasises that the post-war redistribution of art- 
treasures from private into, for the most part, 
permanent collections is ending, and with it the 
last chances of filling weak places and gaps 
in the national collection: a process in 
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which initiative backed by certain resources - 
essential for skilful buying. As it is, the Trustee 
have exhausted their reserves and mu 
rely on special grants-in-aid, usually forth 
coming only to keep a famous work in th 
country. In fairness to the Government, the: 
have averaged £100,000 a year for the pa 
four years. The money needed for gap-fillin 
could, therefore, be found “‘free’”’ by the Tre: 
sury if, say, £50,000 were added to the annu: 
grant on the understanding that the scale « 
grants-in-aid for outstanding works would f 
correspondingly reduced. Making up tt 
balance, as required, would then have to | 
with those “‘foundations and men of substance 
to whom the Trustees have turned beseechingh 
Alternatively, these not entirely imaginat 
Maecenases could contribute to the Nation 
Art Collections Fund, which exists to enable tl 
public corporately to fill the réle of the ol 
public benefactors—to whom the forming « 
the national collections was so largely due. 


FARMERS’ INCOMES 

EW who get their living by farming ca 

have felt that 1957-58 would show a rise 1 
actual net farming income up to a record « 
£360,000,000, against £314,000,000 in the pr 
vious year. These are the figures given in tl 
White Paper. The individual may doubt th: 
he personally has done any better. It was ni 
an easy or prolific harvest, but the grass gre 
vigorously through most of the year and, mor 
over, feeding-stuff prices dropped, so that tl 
cows were fed more cheaply. Beef cattle an 
sheep also throve economically and, while pi; 
had their ups and downs, the hens kept steadi 
on the job of egg production. So, taking a 
farms together, it must, as the Nation 
Farmers’ Union accepts these net incon 
figures, have been a better year in spite of was 
increases. An even more surprising figure is tl 
reckoning of farmers’ spendable income ; 
£315,500,000—a considerable rise on the tw 
previous years. Turned into an index, th 
figure (1948=100) is 119, which is below tl 
1952-54 indices but probably not much out | 
line with the income trends of other smé 
business concerns. Lately farmers have n 
re-invested so much in their farms as they d 
immediately after the war, when livestoc 
numbers had to be restored and much ne 
machinery and equipment was bought. |] 
recent years, according to the Ministry, “‘tl 
need for this kind of investment has, unlike tl 
need for fixed investment, much diminishe 
and a larger share of net income has bee 
available for personal spending.” 


THE BOAT RACE 
N Saturday the Oxford and Cambrids 
crews will race over the famous four-an 
a-quarter-mile course from Putney to Mortlak 
The Boat Race is a private match between tl 


‘two Universities, yet it is as much a nation 


event as is the Derby or the F.A. Cup Fin 
The intense public interest is extraordinar 
Among the tens of thousands who will line 11 
river banks there will be very few who have a1 
connection with either University and, f 
many, Oxford and Cambridge will be no mo 
than names. For an hour all will be fierce 
partisan; even those who do not know a rigg 
from a rudder will argue the merits of the ty 
crews and then—strangest feature of allt] 
race will not only be past history but will | 
completely forgotten. Perhaps this immedia 
oblivion is the wages of amateurism in a wor 
of professional sport. For anything less pr 
fessional than University, or, in fact, any, rowil 
would be hard to imagine. Yet this year 1 
result and the form of individual oarsmen mi 
be especially important. Wales will be the sce: 
of the Empire Games in July, and, for t! 
regatta on Lake Padarn, crews to represe 
Great Britain must be found. It has be 
seriously suggested that the winning Universi 
crew should be chosen for the Eights, but 
Oxford, who have made unbelievable improv 
ment in a fortnight and may win, include ; 
American, that plan is hardly feasible. T 
obvious right answer is to have a crew of t 
eight best oarsmen in the country, whether th 
be dark blue, light blue, pink or any oth 
colour. 


A 
‘CoUNTRYMAN’S 
NOTES 

By TAN NIALL 


F I had to put my finger on anything that 
I convinces me it is spring at last in North 

Wales, it would be the scent of gorse being 
firedand thesightoffires at dusk along the valley. 
Pigeon shooting will have ceased by the time 
these words are printed. The main reason it 
cannot continue is the disturbance of the game 
in the breeding season. The other eternal sign 
of spring for me is the cock pheasant and his 
company of hens along the hedgeside and on the 
open field on a bright afternoon. Both these 
signs were there when I was last out to scare 
pigeons. The pheasants were not nearly so wary 
as they seemed to be at Christmas, but they 
faded from the fields as shooting disturbed 
them and I was left to ponder the fires on the 
far side of the river. The wind brought just a 
whiff of the scent to me and caused me to feel a 
sort of spring nostalgia as I recollected days 
when I had come trudging down from the high 
lake with a brace of trout and days when I had 
stopped to gather primroses and catkins which, 
perhaps, advertised the fact that 1 had nothing 
in my creel. 

The keeper met us on the road when we 
went back to the car, peering to recognise us in 
the dusk (no poachers would surely have 
stepped along quite so boldly). ‘“Well,’’ he said, 
“that’s all here for this season.’’ I suppose he 
was glad to hear the last of our bangs echoing 
about the high woods and coming back from the 
crags across the river, and I didn’t blame him. 
It isn’t a fitting thing to do in spring when cock 
pheasants are strutting and the buds are break- 
ing on the trees. I went home and put the gun 
in a cupbeard. My companion took his fare- 
well of me. He wasn’t going to attend the last 
two shoots on the card. He had had enough and 
was going fishing whatever happened. His birds 
had been far too high on the previous two 
occasions and he was frustrated. 

“ * 

HEN we went into town some time ago to 

buy some items of riding kit, the young 
man who was in charge of that particular 
department said something about fishing and 
deer-stalking, reminding me that I hadn’t a 
respectable hat to wear. My old fishing hat is 
ipped to shreds, so many flies has it carried for 
brief spells. I rarely put a fly in my hat for 
anything but pure laziness, and sooner or later I 
take them out again and salvage them before 
they rust—a sort of economy that pleases me, 
but doesn’t do much to keep a hat respect- 
able. A friend who looked at my fishing hat 
recently said that he judged it to be maybe 
twelve or fifteen years old. “‘It takes time to get 
a hat to such an affectionate shape,”’ he re- 

marked. 

The riding-kit man almost read my mind 
and quickly pressed into my hand a deer-stalker. 
The deer-stalker is an excellent hat. It keeps the 
ears warm and the rain out of one’s eyes at the 
same time, preventing it from pouring down 
one’s neck, but I am afraid that a celebrated 
writer of detective stories made me have 
inhibitions about wearing one. I don’t see my- 
self in it, even quite alone by a loch: a foolish 
inhibition, but there it is. I handed back the 
deer-stalker (it was not my idea of asober tweed 
in any case) and received in exchange the near- 
est thing to that fore-and-aft affair that is 
allowed to pass as a “‘twa-snooter.”” This rather 
pleased me. I could wear it when fishing. I 
might even wear it shooting. I hung a brace of 
battered flies on it and tried to make it look old 
and, in due course, wore it when the gun club 
met last week. It didn’t pass without comment 
from those in stranger headgear. There is a 
fashion here in certain circles for camouflage and 
rather severe peaked caps reminiscent of war. I 
had no veil of dyed lace curtain to dangle before 
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my eyes, but looked like the well-dressed deer- 
stalker of 1890, minus, of course, leggings, 
knicker-bockers, or whatever it was he wore. 

When I managed to clip only two birds out 
of dozens that were coming downwind in a gale 
of seventy or even eighty miles an hour, I felt 
there might be something in this business of 
wearing the right hat, but there isn’t. The bags 
of the others were no better. I have said it often 
and say it again: the quarry takes no interest in 
the hunter’s garb. He dresses for his own ego. 
My “‘twa-snooted bonnet”’ (the salesman spoke 
so flatteringly, so encouragingly about going 
north for the stalking later on) didn’t spoil my 
aim, even if it didn’t do anything for it. I was up 
to form, and my only excuse was that I short- 
ened my stock a fortnight ago by removing a 
rubber sandwich I put between butt and heel- 
plate some years back. The rubber is restored 
now. Next time I’ll do better or eat my hat: a 
good hat should taste better than one of those 
military monstrosities trimmed with camouflage. 


* * 
* 


HEN I commented about the use of jay 

wings in making sea-trout flies some time 
ago, an elderly reader was prompted to write 
to me and send some of these feathers as well as 
the plumes and, in fact, the complete skin of an 
Indian jay, a most colourful bird, far out- 
shining the bird we know in this country. Most 
of the flies I tie are rather drab so far as feathers 
are concerned, If they have anything of the 
lure about them this is achieved by the use of 
tinsel, but I began to think of the fluorescence of 
these particular feathers. I have a feeling that 
deep fishing with the wet fly—a method that 
takes the best trout in the famous lakes in New 
Zealand, I believe—depends not so much on 
glitter and flash as on the fluorescence of the 
materials used. 

The Indian jay feathers seemed to glow. 
Among the back and neck hackles I found 
several of a shade that seemed good for making 
nymphs and I promptly sat down and tied half- 
a-dozen. There was never a season yet when I 
didn’t arrive at the water without a host of 
experimental things to be tried out, and here I 
go again hoping that by trundling a large 
fluorescent wet fly along the stones and gravel, 
perhaps 15 or 20 feet down, I may get one of the 
trout I saw last summer. It was a magnificent 
fish. It didn’t rise to a fly but sprang vertically 
out of the water. We put its weight at six 
pounds. Why did it act in such a peculiar way? 
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Paul Redmayne 


GONE ASHORE. Old boats converted into huts at Lindisfarne, Northumberland 


The answer is very simple. There can be no 
other answer, so long as we live in hope. A 
bigger trout (one that didn’t show itself) was 
chasing it. It is for this fish that I have made 
the fluorescent flies from the feathers of the 
Indian jay. 


* * 
* 


INCE writing about cultivating dwarf trees 

I have been asking people right and left if 
they know how it is done, but no one in my 
immediate locality seems to have tried it. One 
friend says that he is sure that ample watering 
has something to do with it, but feels that some- 
thing is fed to the plants. A lady reader writes: 
“T have a bowl of dwarf chestnuts and they 
give me great pleasure each spring. They are 
in their fifth year now and are eight to nine 
inches tall and grow in a bow] eight inches across 
and four inches deep. Although the fibre they 
grow in is solid with roots they appear quite 
healthy and happy. Their leaves are small to 
match their height. They don’t bloom and have 
no lovely autumn tints, but during the spring 
and summer they are as good fun as a bowl of 
bulbs. Do you think that growing in fibre 
is the answer if one wants dwarf trees growing 
in pots?” 

It is too late now to put the thing to the 
test. Last season’s acorns have long since been 
devoured by the pigeons or ground up on the 
roads. There will be no sycamore seeds until 
the garden is showered with them at the end of 
summer and the collection of chestnuts the 
children make every year has been destroyed. 
But when autumn comes we ? 


must try again. 
We have enough cacti about the place. Some 


miniature trees would be much better, 


x * 
* 


HAVE just written a brief note to a reader 


saying: ‘‘But you must tell me I couldn’t 
resist it, even if our chosen breed of dog is to be 
a Cairn. The letter I received ran: “I see from 
your notes that you are contemplating a new 
puppy. If you haven’t got one I can suggest 
something you might like—gun-dog, « ompanion, 
mouser, even a ratter, perhaps—and like 
nothing you have ever had before! Eligible for 


registration, so not a mongrel, but not a bit like 
the breed it is eligible for. None of mine are, 
but they are the goods. I shan’t tell you what it 
is, as I expect you have got one by now any- 
way. I need hardly say that the writer is a 
lady and one who knows that curiosity is not 
merely a failing confined to cats. 
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HILL-WALKING IN MID-WALES| 


Written and Illustrated by W. A. POUCHER A 


RAMPING in the wild country of mid- 
Wales cannot be done conveniently from 

one centre because the most attractive 
regions are so widely spread. They are, in order 
of popularity, Cader Idris, the Arans, the 
Rhinogs and the Arenigs. If transport is avail- 
able then Dolgelly is as well placed as any other 
town from which to reach them, and it has 
a youth hostel which lies some four miles to 
the west of the town, in the direction of Arthog. 
However, after thirty years’ experience of 
tramping the British hills, I have come to the 
conclusion that the most interesting topographi- 
cal features of each one of them can be seen to 
advantage only when they are approached from 
a well-chosen starting-point. It so happens that 
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mine and I have traversed its crest many times 
in summer and winter, and on each occasion I 
have stayed at Talyllyn. This enchanting spot, 
with its small sequestered lake, is also beloved 
by the angler, and those who are content to 
tramp the hills enclosing it, as well as Cader 
Idris, need go no further afield (Fig. 1). 

The Cader path leaves the road about two 
miles to the north of the hotel, and while 
threading the Idris property it rises gently 
beneath leafy conifers, beside the stream coming 
down from Llyn Cau, A twenty minutes’ walk 
brings the tramper into open country, and here 
I prefer to leave the well-trodden track on the 
left and take a direct line for the flat ridge 
stretching across the hollow ahead, because it 


cairn, but I prefer to diverge to the left and to 
make for Cyfwry, because this satellite opens up 
the finest prospect of the terraced precipices of 
the reigning peak, as well as the Foxes’ Path, a 
long scree shoot, on its left (Fig. 2). Trampers 
will notice a narrow shattered ridge descending 
from the far side of the cairn and ending at the 
Table, but unless they are experienced rock 
climbers, this aréte should be left severely alone. 

It is only a short step round the hollow 
enclosing Llyn-y-Gader, known traditionally as 
the Chair of Idris, whose lip rises over rock to the 
summit cairn of the group. This is an electrify- 
ing viewpoint, and on a clear day discloses 
round the northern arc one of the finest pano- 
ramas in all Wales. To the west and far below 


1—TALYLLYN IN MERIONETH, LOOKING NORTH ALONG THE LAKE, WITH THE SLOPES OF CADER IDRIS ON THE LEFT. 
Talyllyn is the most convenient centre for trampers in the Cader Idris range 


in this part of Wales they are so far apart that, 
if a lift cannot be obtained from one group to 
another, then vast distances of foot slogging will 
be added to each excursion. My preferred 
centres are: Talyllyn for Cader Idris; Dinas 
Mawddwy for the Arans; Llanbedr for the 
Rhinogs; and Arenig Station, reached by rail 
from either Bala or Ffestiniog, for the Arenigs. 

Cader Idris is not the highest of these four 
mountain groups, but its majestic elevation 
more than compensates for its being 43 feet 
lower than Aran Mawddwy. It consists of a 
lofty ridge some eight miles in length, extending 
from Cross Foxes on the east to Arthog on the 
west, together with a magnificent rocky spur to 
the south of Pen-y-Gader, the eminence which 
crowns the whole at an altitude of 2,927 feet. 
This ridge is supported on the north by an 
almost continuous line of precipices, whereas on 
the south it slopes away in less dynamic char- 
acter. The mountain is a special favourite of 


not only encloses the waters of the tarn at one’s 
feet, but also opens up a grand view of the 
precipitous, gullied front of Craig-y-Cau, with 
the rock pinnacle on its left known as the 
Pencoed Pillar. The main cliff contains a lot of 
loose rock and is therefore an unsatisfactory 
playground for the rock climber, who, however, 
may test his skill and stamina on the adjoining 
detached pinnacle where the rock is sound, with 
many difficult and sensational situations. 

There is a little col on the extreme right of 
the main cliff, which may be attained by circling 
the tarn and climbing an easy gully; but, as 
there should be ample time in hand, it is better 
to rejoin the path on the left of the cwm which 
rises to the crest of the ridge and terminates on 
the summit of Craig-y-Cau. This is a fine view- 
point and reveals not only the tarn, now far 
below, but also the steep craggy front of Pen-y- 
Gader immediately to the north. A track skirts 
the rim of the cwm and goes straight up to the 


lies the broad Mawddach estuary, opening out 
to the sea and spanned by the thin line of the 
bridge near Barmouth; tc the north rises the 
massive Harlech Dome, crowned by Y Llethr 
(2,475 feet), beyond which the proud summit of 
Snowdon itself dominates the distant skyline; 
while to the north-east stands the Arans which 
form a conspicuous and attractive group of hills. 

Those staying at Talyllyn have a choice of 
several routes down to the hotel. The best of 
them goes along the ridge to the east as far as 
Mynydd Moel, whence a rough descent leads to 
the track near the trees. However, those who 
are making for Dolgelly will obtain a more 
comprehensive idea of the topography of the 
mountain, because the Foxes’ Path goes down 
to Llyn-y-Gader, with splendid backward views 
of the peak and cwm, and later passes the lonely 
tarn of Llyn-y-Gafr before reaching the road 
leading direct to the town. 

The village of Dinas Mawddwy is set amid 


beautiful hill scenery, with the twin peaks of the 


Arans to the north, and trampers bound for 
Llanuwchllyn and Bala may anticipate a grand 
walk, with attractive scenery during the 
approach, ascent and traverse of this fine moun- 
tain ridge. The distant prospect from south and 
west completely belies the real beauty of the 
group and the two tops seem merely to crown a 
vast area of moorland. But when Aran Benllyn 
is viewed from Bala Lake its precipitous eastern 
front is revealed, and on closer 
inspection its sombre cliffs, flecked 
with white quartzite and seamed 
with gullies, will be found to flank 
almost the full length of the ridge. 
However, there is a break at its 
middle, and here a green spur falls 
to the east to cradle the waters of 
Craiglyn Dyfi, which is the remote 
birthplace of the River Dovey. 

I have tramped this route on 
three occasions and have pleasant 
memories of them all. Aber 
Cowarch, a hamlet lying a mile to 
the north of the village, is the key 
to the Arans, and here a narrow 
farm road turns off to the left 
between the cottages, rises gently 
above the left bank of the 
chattering Afon Cowarch, and 
after crossing an extensive green 
strath ends at the farm of Cae 
Peris. This is a charming spot ona 
sunny morning, but could well be 
transformed into a wild workshop 
of the Titans in a winter gale. It 
is frowned upon by Craig Cowarch, 
a steep grassy eminence crowned 
by a group of black, forbidding 
and gullied crags that touch 2,557 
feet, the clifis of which have 
attracted the rock climber in 
recent years. 

I crossed the footbridge near 
the farm and began the steady 
tramp along the track that rises 
gradually for two miles on the 
south side of Hengwm. The going 
was pleasant and easy, as 
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it was amply cushioned with springy turf and 

This is an old 
peat track and it terminates amid the boggy 
maze at the foot of Dyrysgol (2,397 feet), an 
undulating grassy spur cradling a few charming 
little pool x westwards to the 
riven crags supporting the reigning peak. I 
found this a delightful viewpoint. It revealed 
for the first time on this ascent the whole of my 
objective: the shattered front of Aran Mawddwy 


3.—THE TERRACED PRECIPICES OF PEN-Y-GADER, WITH THE SCREE 
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to the west; the grassy spur holding the source 
of the River Dovey firmly in its grip to the 
north; and beyond it the line of precipices 
flanking Aran Benllyn (Fig. 2). 

Dyrysgol narrows almost to a knife- 
it bends westwards round the head of He 
and here it gives access to the rock-strewn hill- 
side that rises to the summit of Aran Mawddwy. 
This is readily climbed, and thereafter it is only a 
short step to the Ordnance Survey Triangulation 


SHOOT KNOWN AS 


THE FOXES’ PATH ON THE LEFT, SEEN FROM CYFWRY 


4.—LLYN ARENIG -FAWR, THE LARGEST LAKE IN THE ARENIGS. “This lonely tarn is a 
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place of utter solitude, seldom visited by human beings” 


Station erected on the cairn. The panorama is 
stupendous on a clear day, as the viewpoint is 
the highest to the south of Snowdonia, and it 
encompasses all the peaks of mid-Wales as well 
as the receding ridges of the Berwyns to the 
north-east. The route to Aran Benllyn is clearly 
defined along the crest of the lofty ridge, whence 
the track takes a direct line for Bala Lake, which 
is in view throughout the rest of the tramp. 

Those who follow this route of descent will 
find themselves in Bala and, since the Arenigs 
may be reached most conveniently from this 
town, they can either walk the eight miles to 
them or go by train to Arenig station nestling 
between the two groups of hills. The peaks 
dominate a vast expanse of billowy moorland in 
the most northerly corner of mid-Wales; as the 
lower one is of little interest, trampers will 
direct their steps to Arenig Fawr, the more 
shapely of the two, whose summit touches 
2,800 feet. Since the station is 1,000 feet 
above sea level, its ascent involves only 1,800 
feet of climbing. 

The most direct approach threads a wide 
grassy hollow, whose lip gives access to the 
broad crest of the mountain, but since this route 
displays little of interest save the views from the 
ridge, I prefer to make a long detour round its 
eastern flanks in order to reach Llyn Arenig 
Fawr, the only sheet of water cradled by these 
hills (1,326 feet). This lonely tarn is a place of 
utter solitude, seldom visited by human beings. 
I have seen a few meadow-pipits here, together 
with an occasional ewe and her attendant lamb, 
but years ago it must have seen much activity 
as its outflow is dammed by a stone wall which 
converts it into a reservoir. A line of broken 
rock buttresses frowns upon the still waters, but 
they appear to offer little of interest to draw the 
rock climber (Fig. 4). 

A rough rock ridge takes root at the south- 
ern end of the tarn, and provides the most in- 
teresting way to the broad backbone of the 
summit. Owing to its isolation, the cairn 
reveals an extensive panorama in all directions, 
and includes all the tops of mid-Wales, together 
with the Berwyns and many of the peaks of 
Snowdonia. But it is also unique, as it is 
crowned by a monument erected to commemo- 
rate the death of eight gallant American airmen 
who crashed here on August 4, 1943, their 
machine having collided with the crags a few 
yards to the west of the summit. 


The Rhinogs are not the highest of the long 
line of hills that extends from north to south 
almost parallel with the coast of mid-Wales, but 
they are the most rugged terrain in the Princi- 
pality, if not in the whole of Britain. The chain 
is dominated at its centre by Y Llethr (2,475 
feet). Rhinog Fach (2,333 feet) rises immedi- 
ately to the north of it, being separated from 
Rhinog Fawr (2,362 feet) by the wild and 
desolate pass of Bwlch Drws Ardudwy. 

Several sombre tarns are bosomed in the 
folds of these hills, whose boulder-strewn slopes 
and immense sweeps of scree are bad enough in 
themselves, but to make matters worse for the 
tramper they are often literally covered with 
waist-high heather. B 

The best known feature of this group 
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is the Roman Steps, which 
according to tradition were 
constructed by the Romans to 
facilitate the ascent and descent 
of the pass of Bwlch Tyddiad by 
, their sentries, but they are now 
ascribed to medieval times. They 
lie to the north of Rhinog Fawr 
and are reached from the remote 
farm beyond Llyn Cwm Bychan. 
Trampers would be well advised to 
complete the circuit of these hills 
by descending this way (Fig. 5). 

I have visited this group on 
two occasions and consider the 
best starting-point to be the 
sequestered farm of Maes-y-Gar- 
nedd, which lies at the head of 
Nant Col Valley and in the centre 
of the vast amphitheatre formed 
by the two mountains. Those who 
can secure a lift to it should do so, 
as it is four long miles from 
Llanbedr, on the main road from 
Harlech to Barmouth. The best 
‘way from the farm is to make for a 
conspicuous spur'of Y Llethr, pass 
Llyn Perfeddau below and then 
take a direct line for the lofty rock 
cone of Rhinog Fach, at the foot 
of which lies Llyn Hywel. This is 
one of the most wildly situated 
tarns I have encountered, and is 
hemmed in on the east by a long 
line of steep slabs, which may be 
climbed by a break on the right. 
This places the tramper on a 
windy col, with Llyn-y-Bi on its 
far side. From this point a stone 
wall is followed to the summit of 
Rhinog Fach. 

Rhinog Fawr is now revealed 
to the north-west on the other side of Bwlch 
Drws Ardudwy. The descent to this pass is 
extremely steep and rough, so that every care 
must be exercised on the way down. The 
ascent on the other side involves some hard 
going before the cairn on Rhinog Fawr is 
attained, but the reward is immense, for on a 
clear day the whole of Snowdonia is laid bare 
to the north, together with a . remarkable 
retrospect of the route already travelled. The 
descent to Bwlch Tyddiad by way of Llyn Du is 
quite steep and exceedingly rough over boulders 
and scree hidden by masses of heather, but 
once the Roman Steps are reached it is an easy 
walk all the way back to Llanbedr, past the 
gleaming surface of Llyn Cwm Bychan, one 


- of the flashing gems in this part of mid-Wales. 


5.—THE SO-CALLED ROMAN STEPS AMID THE HEATHER AND ROCK OF THE 
RHINOGS. These steps are now considered medieval rather than Roman 
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QUEEN VICTORIA AMONG THE BANDITS 


By J. B. GOLD 


THE PAINTING, CIRCASSIAN WOMEN SURPRISED AND CARRIED OFF BY BANDITS, BY SIR GEORGE HAYTER, R.A. (1827). 


The chief Circassian’s head and pose were used again by Hayter in his picture of Queen Victoria at her coronation 


in the last two hundred years are on 

record somewhere or other. They are 
to be found mentioned in contemporary 
memoirs and exhibition catalogues, in subse- 
quent sale-room catalogues, and in the lists 
compiled by artists’ biographers. With patience 
a reference or two can usually be found to any 
considerable picture that turns up. The excep- 
tions are mostly unsigned works, privately 
commissioned, which have never been exhibited. 

Biblical Scene, English Scheol was the 
auctioneer’s description of the picture of which 
I write. It was a large, darkened oil painting, 
about the size of a door without allowing for its 
wide frame; in a strong light a crowd of people 
in Oriental dress could just be distinguished 
beneath the discoloured varnish. When it had 
been cleaned the colours turned out very bright, 
and the figures, which included Arabs, Turks, 
Negroes and a group of unveiled and so pre- 
sumably Christian women, were very detailed. 
There was no signature, but the artist was 
unmistakably English. There was no clue to any 
Bible story. 

The chances of identification seemed 
remote, until a few days later I was reading a 
back number of Country Lire (February 28, 
1957), and in an article on Elton Hall, in Hunt- 
ingdonshire, found a reference to a picture 
commissioned by the fourth Earl of Carysfort, 
a great collector in the first quarter of the last 
century. The description was Circassian Women 
Surprised and Carried off by Bandits, by Sir 
George Hayter, R.A. The title exactly suited 
my picture and the painting of the draperies 
was rather like those in some of Hayter’s 
portraits. 

I decided to refresh my memory of the 
artist’s work by a visit to the National Portrait 
Gallery. Here the attribution was strikingly 
confirmed. I was met at the end of a long vista 
by Hayter’s well-known Coronation portrait 
of Queen Victoria bearing the same head as the 


NL of the important pictures painted 


chief Circassian woman, identical in pose, 
features and even expression. 

This curious instance of /ése-majesté on the 
part of the Queen’s Principal Painter in 
Ordinary was not as outrageous as first appeared 
because it was not the Queen’s head which had 
been degraded but the Circassian’s head, 


painted in 1827, which had been elevated and 
crowned in 1838. Like other portrait painters 
Hayter seems to have forced even his most 
august sitters’ faces into his own ideal mould. 
Lord Carysfort’s large subject picture had 


SIR GEORGE HAYTER’S PICTURE OF 

QUEEN VICTORIA IN CORONATION 

ROBES. There are obvious similarities with 
the Circassian in the first picture 


been commissioned the year Hayter left Eng- 
land for Italy, and was painted in Florence. 
There is no evidence as to who chose the subject, 
but Hayter’s uncle was William Beckford’s 
major-domo at Fonthill, and may have intro- 
duced him to Vathek, or the picture may simply 
be the artist’s response to one of those exotic 
fashions which rapidly followed one another 
throughout the 19th century. The end of the 
Napoleonic Wars released innumerable English 
travellers who had been deprived of their grand 
tours, and for several decades the Mediterranean 
countries, especially Spain, Italy, and the Holy 
Land, were crowded with sightseers. 

In the 1820s Moslem architecture and 
literature were in high favour, and painters, 
poets, novelists and dressmakers in both 
London and Paris reflected Oriental tastes. 
Hayter’s version of the Middle East fell a long 
way short of the full-blooded standards of a 
Géricault or a Delacroix, whose patrons must 
have had stronger stomachs. The Englishman’s 
orientalism was about on a par with the 
Duchess of Kent’s milliner’s, whose ballroom 
turbans might have been exchanged for any of 
those worn by Hayter’s Turks. 

The passions of these clean and elegant 
bandits, and of their victims, are all toned down 
to drawing-room standards. Where Delacroix’s 
figures would seem melodramatic, Hayter’s have 
their emotions reduced to suit a country house 
party’s tableau vivant. The men are amateurs in 
fancy dress, and the Christian women might pass 
with the minimum of alteration as a group of 
Queen Victoria and her bridesmaids. Even the 
landscape goes no nearer to Tartary than some 
picnic place on the gentle slopes near Florence. 

The painting was not seen by Lord Carys- 
fort, who died before it was delivered, but his 
executors paid up the agreed price of £700, 
which was a very handsome sum at the time. 
It was then re-sold at auction, with most of the 
collection formed by the fourth earl, but its 
subsequent history is still obscure. 
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TREES IN THE WIND i 


By T. R. PEACE 


IGH wind can affect trees in a large see by 
H number of different ways. It can bend ; : : : 
, a tree or break it; it can loosen the roots 
or uproot the tree altogether; it can tear off the 
leaves, or dry them out so that they wither. 
Gales may sometimes do spectacular injury; the 
trail of damage which was left by the North Sea 
gale of January, 1953, is still visible in north-east 
Scotland, but the less obvious effects of wind 
really have more permanent importance. For 
instance, wind limits the places where trees can 
be grown, the rate at which they grow, the form 
which they develop, and the height which they 
reach. In some countries temperature limits the 
height to which trees will grow on the hills; 
near the line of permanent summer snow the 
forests come to an end. In Britain we have no 
snow line, but trees cannot grow near the tops 
of our highest hills because of exposure to wind. 
The mechanics of wind damage are bound 
to be very complex, since we are considering 
the stresses exerted by an erratic force on a 
structure of irregular outline, to some extent 
pliable in all its parts, irregularly anchored by 
its roots in soil of extremely variable properties. 


1.—WIND-BLASTED NORWAY SPRUCE 

ON DARTMOOR. Since this photograph was 

taken, some twenty years ago, the trees have 
formed a fine plantation 


In most gales uprooting of trees is commoner 
than breakage. Liability to uprooting depends 
not only on the height of the tree and the size 
of its crown, but also on the size and strength 
of its root system. Deep-rooted trees are 
naturally more wind-firm than shallow-rooted 
ones. Unfortunately there are many places in 
Britain where rooting is normally shallow, either 
because the underlying rock is near the surface, 
or more commonly because the subsoil is too 
wet for proper root growth. On heavy clay 
soils, or on peat, uprooted trees will usually be 
seen to have very shallow root plates. 
For this reason maintenance of the best possible 
drainage conditions is a big step towards the 
control of wind-throw. In plantations, shallow- 
rooted trees often gain a measure of stability 
by the linkage of their roots, either by inter- 
mingling or by actual grafting. In this way one 
tree helps to stabilise another, and when uproot- 
ing does occur a huge plate, involving the roots 
of several trees, may be upended (Fig. 3). 
‘Sometimes trees are uprooted more easily 
because decay fungi have attacked and killed 
; some of their roots; breakage above ground 
2.—WINDSHAPED LARCH ON THE YORKSHIRE MOORS frequently happens because the tree is weakened 
by decay. 
Trees are occasionally, but not often, bent 
by the wind. This type of damage is usually 
confined to stems that have grown up weak 
and spindly in underthinned plantations. But 
trees that lean away from the prevailing wind 
are quite commonly seen. Indeed big Black 
Italian poplars do this with such frequency that 
their leaning trunks can almost be used as a 
means of identification at a distance. 

When an ornamental tree is planted in the 
garden, or a fruit tree in the orchard, it is 
usually staked for the first few years of its life, 
until it has become stabilised. An unstaked tree 
is apt to blow about in the wind, until there is 
a funnel of packed earth at its base. If the soil 
is stony the bottom of the stem may be worn 
away by rubbing against sharp-edged stones. 
Among forest trees this often happens with 
Corsican pine, which has, when young, a very 
heavy crown in relation to its rather small root 
system. Staking and tying on a forest scale is 
hardly feasible, and in any case the ties them- 
selves may do a lot of damage by cutting into 
the stem. A good but unfamiliar method that 
can be used to restabilise those trees that do 
blow is to put a stout stake about a foot away 
from the tree on the windward side, take two 
branches on that side of the tree, pull them 
: oe ; 2 = across each other, pass them on either side of 
3.—ROOT-PLATE OF NORWAY SPRUCE UPTURNED BY THE WIND. This plate take and the thom tosether, The atuke will be 


contains the roots of several trees held firmly between the crossed branches, so 
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4.—SYCAMORE AT FINSTOWN, ORKNEY. The trees were exposed to the destructive blast of the wind through the blowing down of other 
trees which had protected them. 5.—SCOTCH PINE BROKEN BY THE WIND. This happened because the trunk was already decayed 


that the tree cannot blow against it and chafe. 
Later when the tree is firm again the branches 
can be pruned off at the base. This method is 
applicable only to trees between three and say 
ten or twelve feet in height, but for trees of 
that size it is far the best way. 

The types of wind damage we have so far 
discussed have been purely mechanical in their 
action, but the eg constant and really the 
most important effect of wind on trees is of a 
more subtle kind. In very exposed places trees 
have the appearance of being sheared (Fig. 2). 
This happens mainly because the leaves and 
young shoots are withered by the drying action 
of the wind. High winds, especially when the 
air is dry, remove water from the leaves and 
succulent shoots faster than the sap stream in 
the tree can replace it, with the result that the 
most exposed shoots wilt and wither. The 
tree is thus subject to periodic pruning on its 
windward side. There is also a mechanical 
element in the damage, the twigs threshing 
against one another in the wind, and so damag- 
ing the young shoots and leaves. Some shoots 
under nearly constant wind pressure bend away 
from the wind and so add to the one-sided 
effect. But nevertheless most of the damage is 
due to excessive loss of water; in fact the wind 
produces what is really drought injury. Near 
the sea, of course, the toxic action of salt assists 
in the pruning process. 

A lone exposed tree gets more wind-shaped 
as it gets older, but in plantations the trees 
provide one another with more shelter as they 
grow. Windswept spruce seen some twenty 
years ago on Dartmoor (Fig. 1) have now formed 
a healthy young plantation yielding pitprops 
from the thinnings; only the outside trees are 
still blasted by the wind. 

Most trees greatly resent sudden changes 
in their surroundings. The older a tree gets, 
the more difficulty it has in adapting itself to 
a changed environment. This applies particu- 
larly to changes in exposure to wind. Trees which 
have been sheltered suffer badly if suddenly 
exposed. They may of course be uprooted, for 
they will not be so well anchored as they would 


have been if open-grown; but should they stand, 
they will be subject to the drying action of the 
wind on the large, lush crowns that they made 
while they were growing under sheltered con- 
ditions. In many such cases blast damage by 
the wind is not merely a matter of trimming the 
crown; active and sometimes serious die-back 
takes place. Some trees are particularly sensi- 
tive to sudden exposure. Norway spruce, our 
familiar Christmas tree, has to be thinned very 
carefully when it is growing in plantations, lest 
the remaining trees suffer from the additional 
exposure. Norway spruce is seldom happy 
growing by itself in the open. Even wind- 
resistant, hardy trees like sycamore can suffer if 
they are suddenly and violently exposed (Fig. 4). 


So far we have discussed only the effect of 
wind on trees. On our windy island the effect 
of trees on the wind is probably of greater 
importance. Many upland farms are made more 
habitable in the shelter of a small spinney. 
Many orchards and hop gardens bear fruit only 
because of the belt of trees which breaks the 
force of the wind across them. Here, in my own 
garden, the gales roar across the tops of the 
pine-woods that surround us, leaving us below 
in an oasis of comparative calm. But shelter 
and shelter belts are a subject in themselves. 
Let us merely remember that if the wind does 
sometimes defeat the trees, the trees as often 
defeat the wind and in so doing add greatly to 
our comfort. 
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F one browses through the pleasant pages of 
I past issues of CounTRY LIFE, one will dis- 
cover two issues (September 5 and October 
24, 1914) which contained two consecutive 
articles entitled Two Welsh Gatesmiths. The 
articles were written by Mr. Maxwell Ayrton, 
who (together with the late Mr. Starkie Gardner) 
has done more than anyone else to. form a re- 
appraisal of early-18th-century wrought-iron 
work. Both Mr. Ayrton and Mr. Gardner were 
interested in this field at the beginning of this 
century; and to form a just estimate of their 
work it must be appreciated that they lived in 
an England where the fashionable regard for 
wrought-iron work had long since died out. 

As forecourt gates and screens in country 
mansions, the wrought-iron work had long since 
lost much of its significance. The seeds of its 
destruction had been apparent a quarter of a 
century before Lancelot Brown had travelled on 
horseback round the country estimating the 
“capability’’ of each landscape. In the churches, 
as screens and chancel-gates, wrought-iron work 
had ceased to be regarded with any veneration; 
and in many cases it had been thrown out in the 
Puginesque drive of restoration which had over- 
taken so many of our parish churches in the 
latter half of the 19th century, Bearing such 
facts as these in mind, one can appreciate the 
difficulties which faced writers like Mr. Ayrton 
at that time. 

As a result of their reappraisal we in the 
mid 20th century can appreciate the new 
fashion of metal-sculpture sponsored by men 
of the calibre of Reg Butler and Giacometti. 

On April 24, 1676, at Rhose Tullen, 
Wrexham, was born a famous smith—the most 
famous that Wales ever produced. His name 
was Robert Davies, the son of Hugh Davies, 
smith. By the time Robert was seven, the 
family lived and worked at Croes Foel, Bersham, 
near Wrexham in’ Denbighshire. The work of 
Robert Davies is now well known; but few 
realise that this is mainly due to the writing of 
Mr. Ayrton and Mr. Gardner. 

Mr. Gardner seems to have been the first 
to realise that the beautiful wrought-iron gates 
and screens in the north-west of the country— 
at Eaton Hall, Chester, at Leeswood Hall, near 
Mold in Flintshire, and at Chirk Castle in 
Denbighshire, as well as at the parish churches 
of Wrexham and Ruthin in Denbighshire and 
Oswestry in Shropshire—were the work of the 
same hand. Unfortunately, he was led astray 
by the common tradition that the smith’s name 
was Roberts: no doubt a confusion arising from 
““Robert’s.”’ 

Mr. Ayrton too, when he visited this area, 


en 
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A GREAT 18th-CEN 


By IFOR EDWARDS eo 


was misinformed in this Y 
respect. But in the first Vo 
decade of the century— ome 
partly through the searches prwarvs 
of the Wrexham historian, 
A. N. Palmer — the name 
Robert Davis of Cross 
Voyle came to light, first 
through the Oswestry 
Church Registers, and later 
through others. 

Mr. Ayrton now made 
a full reassessment of the 
facts; and in’ the two 
Country LIFE articles 
referred to he first 
examined the document- 
ary evidence available, and 
then proceeded in the 
second article to describe 
other gates similar in style 
to the known work of the 


Davieses. TSenyaeamaite: 
Davieses” because Mr. 
Ayrton refers also to 
Robert's brother, John, 


whose name occurs in the 
Chirk Castle accounts as 
having helped Robert. 

There can be no doubt 
that Robert was the im- 
portant member of this 
family of smiths. In 1702, 
the year of his father’s 
death, he was recorded as 
having repaired the iron- 
work of Cadwgan mill 
near his home at Croes 
Foel (Chirk Castle ac- 
counts). For the next 15 
years his name disappears 
but when he emerges from obscurity his fame 
has been established, or else he would not have 
been granted the important task of erecting 
the forecourt gates at Chirk Castle. He was 
then about 40. 

What happened to him in those years? No 
document has been discovered which has helped 
to solve the mystery. Those 15 years—during 
which he ceased to be a general ironworker, and 
emerged as a gatesmith as famous as the greatest 
of his great contemporaries, Bakewell, Robin- 
son, Paris and Edney—were ital ones in his 
career. 


Reading through Mr. Ayrton’s articles, and . 


the other articles in COUNTRY LIFE which have 
referred to Robert Davies’s gates, I thought of 
the many changes which have taken place in the 


: ME \ ROBERT DAVIES’S WORK FOR COMPARISON. (Left 
to right) pier construction in the main gates at Aldenham Park, near Bridgnorth, Shropshire; wheel construction 
in the east garden rails at Aldenham Park; wheel construction in the gates at EKaton Hall; pier construction 


in the Eaton Hall gates 


TURY 


principal place in the forecourt plans. 


Sez ee 
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1.—WROUGHT-IRON GATES AT EATON HALL, NEAI 
CHESTER, THE WORK OF ROBERT DAVIES, ONE O 
THE GREATEST SMITHS OF THE EARLY 18TH CENTURY 
Davies was born in Denbighshire in 1676; wrought-iron work i 
his distinctive style is found in Denbighshire, Flintshire, Cheshir 
and Shropshire 


last half century; of the vicissitudes which hay 
overtaken so many country mansions, and a 
that their entourage entails. “Nor gates of ste¢ 
so strong, but Time decays.” CounTRYy LiF 
has preserved this record of change for u 
through the century. , 

Chirk Castle gates (described in CouUNTR 
Lire, October 12, 1951), overlooking the lon 
wooded drive down to Chirk Station, are sti 
being renovated, though the bulk of the wor 
has been done. Buses and cars now brin 
visitors in the summer to view the castle, an 
the gates are opened each morning to receiv 
them. These are the only gates by Robe 
Davies which have been inscribed with a date 
but then, [in 1719, the gates were accorded 
The 
were. set in this outer cou 
position, their third ‘setting, 1 
1888. They were first moved 1 
1770 by Emes, a pupil of “‘Cay 
ability” Brown. 

Eaton Hall gates, ascribed 
Robert Davies, have been move 
about similarly. This time “Cay 
ability’’ himself has been cited < 
the cause. The Grosvenor famil 
have lived away from the Hall fc 
about 20 years. Mr. S. Wood, tt 
estate manager, kindly escorte 
my friend and me round tl 
gardens to examine the ironwor! 
There seemed to be no trace of tl 
kitchen garden gates which Mr. | 
Gardner (in English Ivonwork | 
the XVIIth and XVIIIth Ce 
tuvies) believed had come fro; 
Hampton Court, and ascribed 1 
Tijou. 

Leeswood Gates, on the oth: 
hand—both the Black and tl 
White—have been left in tl 
positions for which they we’ 
intended. This was due to tl 
immediate collapse of the fortun 
of the family of Sir George Wyn 
in that period when all estates | 
fortune were being transforme 
into landscapes; wrought-irc 
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'|—EAST BALCONY RAILS AT ALDENHAM PARK. The circular ironwork and the diamond fret motif are typical of the work of 
Robert Davies 


rates were the first features to be moved. 
_ have discussed possible documentary proof of 
eeswood Gates being by Robert Davies in 
Denbighshire Historical Society Transactions 
1957). 

Mr. Hussey, in a Country Lire article on 
seeswood (August. 6, 1943) referred to the 
rounds here, with their use of the gates and 
screens, as being an early example of Switzer’s 
evolutionary work. As Leeswood was well in 
yrocess of being built in 1726 (according to the 
Kelsall Diary, now in the library of the Society 
of Friends), this must be one of the earliest 
sxamples of Switzer’s “‘landskip,’’ combining 
rees and a “‘purling stream.’’ Kent and Bur- 
ington were not yet on the scene. Stephen 
Switzer’s ideas, which he set out in his [cono- 
waphia Rustica in 1715, constituted the first 
practical book on the ‘‘general distribution of a 
sountry seat into rural and extensive gardens, 
parks, paddocks, etc.”’ 

As an example of the decay of our country 
mansions, many of them architectural land- 
marks, there is the story of Emral Hall in 
Flintshire. It is still marked on the maps as 
being three miles from Bangor, near Wrexham; 
but in reality neither the hall nor the gates 
remain. In an article in Country Lire of 
December 4, 1897, a writer spoke of the place 
as being deserted, doors and windows broken 
and names scratched on the plaster—a sight 
which is becoming familiar. 

Then in a further issue (February 19, 1910), 
there is an article on Emral by Avray Tipping, 
giving the history of those 13 years. It 
seems that Lady Puleston had restored Emral 
Hall after 1897; but in 1904 a fire had gutted 
the place. Reparation had been made again, 
and in 1910 it was celebrating its Indian summer, 
unaware of the cruel winter of our century 
which was to destroy not only itself, but many 
other noble country houses. 

The hall at Emral has disappeared; only 
the stables remain, and plans are prepared for 
their removal too; where once the red-bricked 
walls encircled the gardens, they now embrace 
a nursery garden; the pillars of the gates, photo- 
graphed in past issues of Counrry Lrg, still 
stand, emptied of their former charge. 

Fortunately the fate of the gates, like that 
of the wonderful ceiling depicting the Labours 
of Hercules and the Signs of the Zodiac, has 
been safeguarded by their transfer to new sur- 
roundings. The ceiling was removed to Port- 
meirion; I believe it became part of the ball- 
room ceiling there. 

The gates, large and small, were bought by 
the Eaton Hall estate. The small ones are at 

nt in the Grosvenor estate in Ireland; the 
ag ones, after restoration by Swindley of 
Handbridge near by, have been re-erected before 
the Grosvenor family church at Eccleston, 
Chester. The Puleston coat-of-arms, with the 


three stars and the hand, has been replaced by 
that of the Grosvenor family. The dog-gates on 
the stairs which were photographed for COUNTRY 
Lire (1910) seem to have disappeared. 

I believe the following three gates can now 
be ascribed to Robert Davies, unfortunately 
with little documentary evidence. First are the 
gates at Hanmer Church, Flintshire, which were 
formerly the chancel gates of the church, until 
in 1880 they were removed (as was customary 
in so many churches about this time) to form 
exterior gates at the church, overlooking the 
mere. The vicar, the Rev. T. C. Hopkins, has 
kindly checked the church records. He found 
that the chancel was restored in 1720; pre- 
sumably the gates were erected there about this 
time. In style they fit in with the type of work 
characteristic of Robert Davies. <A_ similar 
happening took place at Mold Church about the 
same time; the chancel gates were removed 
as scrap, but fortunately found a safe home 
at Gwysaney Hall near by (see Christopher 
Hussey’s article on Gwysaney, COUNTRY LIFE, 
May 14, 1943). 

Then again are the Rug Hall gates, near 
Corwen in Merionethshire; these relate them- 
selves to the black gates of Leeswood by virtue 
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of their general form and the use of the wave- 
bar and diamond-fret motifs. 

More important than both of these is the ° 
ironwork at Aldenham Park, Morville, near 
Bridgnorth in Shropshire. The balcony rails 
connect themselves with the work at Eaton 
Hall; and the main drive gates are closely akin 
in style to those at Leeswood (black gates). 

The stone walls of the smithy of Croes Foel 
still stand about three miles from Wrexham 
—a reminder of Robert Davies, a great craftsman 
and artist of the Baroqueage. But for the snobbery 
of his age, when smiths were considered as being 
of inferior rank, the artistic genius of Robert 
Davies and his great contemporaries would have 
been justly appreciated. Even a casual check 
of the St. Paul’s Cathedral accounts for the 
period about 1700 will show how superior was 
Grinling Gibbons, the wood-carver, to Jean 
Tijou in the eyes of Sir Christopher Wren. 

My thanks are given to Mr. J. R. Strutt, 
Mr. M. V. Wynne and others I have named in 
the text for their co-operation. 

Illustrations: 1, J. W. Jones; 2-4, author’s 
drawings. 

A further veference to Robert Davies is in the 
article on Hawkstone Hall, starting on page 698. 
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The white gates at Leeswood Hall, near Mold, Flintshire; (right, above) the black gates at 
Leeswood; (below) lock bar at Rug Hall, Corwen, Merionethshire 
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WILD-FOWL OF RAIDERLAND | 


Written and Illustrated by W. KENNETH RICHMOND 


west... .” And where exactly might 

that be? asks the third-former, set to 
learn Scott’s well-known poem. Seeing that the 
episode is fictiona] rather than historic, it seems 
wiser not to insist on a precise answer: in any 
case, to pin down the starting-point of this 
bride-snatcher’s sortie might rob the story of 
half its romance. 

Wherever it was, his ride must have begun 
somewhere in Galloway, I think. Sir Walter 
knew his Raiderland, and even if it did no more 
than provide him with a name for his dashing 
young hero, Lochinvar with its loch and castle 
hidden away in the hills of Kirkcudbrightshire 
must have been very much in his mind when he 
wrote that lilting line. For myself, I like to 
think that the young Lochinvar saddled his 
horse in the mews of Kenmure Castle, which 
was, so the guide-book says, the ancient seat 
of the Lords of Lochinvar. It was from here, 
too, that the indomitable Claverhouse rode forth 
on an ill-fortuned journey which ended at 
Tower Hill under the headsman’s axe. Half 
a mile south of the sequestered little town of 
New Galloway the castle stands on a prodigious 
mound overlooking the marshes at the head of 
Loch Ken, in the midst of some of the most 
genial country in Scotland. To the north rises 
the Kells Range, mountainous and full of 
mystical names—Meikle Millyea, Millfire, Cor- 
serine, Carlin’s Cairn and Meaul. Grey Galloway 
they call it, and no wonder: “‘a plain girl with 
beautiful eyes.”” But there is nothing grey or 
plain about the valley below Kenmure, a land 
of green pastures and quiet woods, of gentle 
hills and shining waters. 

Best of all is Loch Ken itself, which is 
really no loch at all but a-swollen river, narrow 
and reed-fringed in its upper reaches, more 


O YOUNG Lochinvar is come out of the 


KENMURE CASTLE, LOCH KEN, KIRKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE, THE ANCIENT SEA‘ 
OF THE LORDS OF LOCHINVAR. “I like to think that young Lochinvar saddled hi: 


horse in the mews of Kenmure Castle” 


pastoral (reminiscent of Windermere, indeed) 
as it nears its outlet, “nine miles meandering 
with a mazy motion,’’ as Coleridge might have 
said. Being so completely out-of-the-way (for 
this is one of those corners of our island which 
can still claim to be virtually unknown), its 
shallow bays are a natural wild-fowl refuge. In 
winter the fields by the waterside are packed 
with wigeon, all jostling together like starlings 
on acompost heap. Tufted ducks, pochards and 
goldeneyes bob up and down, grebes surface 
close in and cormorants (flown in from the 
Solway) fish the deeper sections. Never a day 
passes that is not enlivened by the chanting of 


WHIFFLING DOWN. Greenland white-fronts on Loch Kenside shortly before dusk 


the wild geese. Grey-lags are almost two % 
penny, but the Loch Ken goose par excellenci 
is the Greenland white-front, which has estab. 
lished one of its mainland bases here. | 

The Loch Ken farmer thinks nothing o 
seeing a few hundred geese on his ground: fron 
October to April they are as much a part of hi 
daily round as the rooks and wood-pigeons. Al 
the same, I know one market gardener nea: 
Laurieston who views white-fronts with mixec 
feelings. Having taken over a smallholding anc 
invested his war gratuity in it, he set to worl 
to grow early vegetables for the Glasgow market 
All went well until one morning, while shaving 
he was horrified to see a horde of geese gobblins 
up his rows of spring lettuces. Depredations o 
this sort are, however, exceptional and occu 
only after prolonged spells of hard weather o 
at the fag-end of the season when the grass cro] 
has failed. In the ordinary way white-front: 
prefer to feed on wet, sedgy ground where thi 
juncus grows tall and there is plenty of cover 

Though the Greenlanders have been separ 
ated from the Continental race only in recen 
years, they are strikingly different, sufficienth 
so at any rate to be recognisable at a distance 
In a good light the orange bill with its white nai 
identifies them safely enough. More prominen 
still are the heavy black barrings on the under 
parts, which sometimes merge into a stomache 
of solid jet. Again, though it defies verba 
description, the high-pitched cackling of Green 


_land white-fronts is quite distinctive and /oftei 


announces their whereabouts long before the 
themselves come into view. 

Near the foot of the loch the Ken join 
forces with the Black Water of Dee and flow 
south towards Castle Douglas. This is one o 
those busy market towns which somehow con 
trive to retain all the old-world peacefulness o 
a village. Is there any other place in Britai 
which has a lake less than a five minutes’ stro 
from the town-centre where you can share you 
bread with a herd of whooper swans? Is ther 
another municipality in the kingdom with a gas 
works which offers the chance of seeing fiv 
different species of geese at the same time 
Castle Douglas has both. 

Carlingwark Loch, on the edge of the towr 
is the first of these wonders. The main road t 
Stranraer runs past it, but the wild-fowl take n 
more notice of the traffic than do the ducks o 
the Round Pond in Kensington Gardens. Whe 
I was there last (admittedly, this was at the ic 
end of January) I counted no fewer than te 
species of ducks—mallard, teal, wigeon, pintai 
shoveler, tufted duck, pochard, goldeney 
smew and goosander—to say nothing of a cor 
siderable herd of mutes and whoopers, a part 
of grey-lags, great-crested and little grebe: 
scores of coots and a heron or two on the birct 
covered islands. All this was within sight of th 
town hall clock! To make things more pleasin; 
many of the birds were remarkably confiding 
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CARLINGWARK LOCH, A NOTABLE RESORT OF WILD-FOWL ON THE EDGE OF THE 
TOWN OF CASTLE DOUGLAS, KIRKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE 


One whooper, for instance, allowed :it- 
self to be tempted in to the bankside, 
trumpeting all the time and nodding 
its head uncertainly and reminding me 
of Wordsworth’s lines: 

The swan on sweet St. Mary’s loch 

Floats double, swan and shadow. 
There was also a female pochard, so 
busily engaged in preening itself that it 
allowed me to sidle up and photograph 
it at close quarters. In Galloway, 
incidentally, where the pochard is as 
numerousas it is anywhere else, there is 
nothing like the heavy preponderance 
of males there is farther south. 

Carlingwark Loch and the last 
houses were no sooner left behind than 
a barn owl wafted across the road, 
looked me straight in the eyes and 
settled on a gate-post before carrying on 
with its good work. In the marsh on 
the other side of the road a second owl, 
this time a short-eared, was hunting. 
For a time I watched the two of them 
beating up, down and around as they 
shared the same beat, canting aside 
now and then to avoid a collision. On 
the far side of the marsh rose the un- 
assuming hillock which is fast becom- 
ing one of the Meccas for bird-watchers 
all over Scotland and in the North 
Country as well, for though it is nothing 
much to look at the Drum of Threave 
attracts more varieties of geese than 
any other place in Britain. 

But on this occasion I was un- 
lucky. The work of hedging and ditch- 
ing had begun and there was not a 
goose to be seen; only a crowd of portly 
wood-pigeons and stock doves. No 
matter: the geese could not be very far 
away and, even if they were, a visit to 
Threave Castle was well worth while. 

The trouble with most of our 
ancient monuments nowadays, or so it 
seems to me, is that they are too well 
groomed, too ticketed and brochured 
for the tourist. Not so the castle of the 
Black Douglas. It stands on a rushy 
islet in the Dee, hidden away from the 
world and keeping something of its 
original grimness, the atmosphere of a 
fortress which has seen many a dark 
deed and many a bloody fray. Here in 
1445 James, ninth Earl of Douglas, 
defied the forces of the Scottish crown; 
and here, projecting from the gateway 
arch, is the roughhewn block from 
which so many prisoners and hostages 
were hanged that he boasted that 
“The hanging stane o’ Threave ne'er 
wanted its tassel.” 


——— 
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The Drum of Threave near by “attracts more varieties of geese than any other place in Britain” 
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To-day the raider’s keep is black 
and empty, a home for jackdaws. As I 
drew near it a flock of dark-looking 
geese rose silently frem the riverside. 
A second gaggle of forty or fifty follow- 
ed them, getting up from the side of a 
plantation which had concealed them 
till the last moment. Beans by the look 
of them; their silent take-off was 
unmistakable. Admittedly, the identi- 
fication might not have been made so 
confidently had I not known that this 
was bean goose country, one of the 
very few remaining haunts of a species 
which seems to be growing more and 
more uncommon. All the geese have 
their traditional gathering grounds, 
often in places which outwardly seem 
to offer no special attractions but to 
which they return unfailingly year after 
year. As Kenmure Castle looks out 
over marshes which the white-fronts 
love, so Threave is the headquarters 
of the dwindling remnant of the 
bean population in this country. 

More desolate than ever in a cold 
spit of sleet, the black-eyed tower kept 
guard over brown marsh and green 
farm-land. Under the shadow of its 
walls five drake goosanders were dis- 
playing to two shock-headed ducks, 
rushing along on the surface and grunt- 
ing excitedly among themselves. An 
otter swam by, close enough for me to 
count its whiskers, and disappeared in 
a swirl of haste when he saw me. More 
geese were grazing in the fields across 
the river, and this time they stayed, 
long enough at any rate to allow me to 
pick out their flaming orange legs, 
yellow-banded bills and chocolate 
brown backs. Beans, to be sure. A 
bunch of goldeneye raced overhead, 
their wings whistling in the silence long 
after they had disappeared. The 
world seemed to have become very 
still and quiet, and suddenly, instead 
of sleet, the air was filling with snow- 
flakes. In that grey light Threave 
Castle looked at once ominous and 
forlorn. 

Men had come and men _ had 
gone beside this river for centuries, but 
so far as the wild life was concerned 
their coming and going had made 
little change. The scene before me as 
night closed in was much the same, 
surely, as that which the Douglas him- 
self (or young Lochinvar, if he ever 
existed) must have seen when he rode 
by these reedy backwaters. 
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TALKING ABOUT SALE-ROOMS 


19th-CENTURY FRENCH MASTERS = _ » rravk pavis 


W vice very few of us can go back to the days of Queen 


Victoria, some can remember the years just previous 

to the first World War, and many have vivid memories 
‘of the 1920s. I myself can call to mind the rude language used 
by one old man—at least, he seemed old to me—in talking 
about certain foreign painters of indecent rubbish, whose pic- 
tures had begun to corrupt our island morals early in this 
century; and when I had the opportunity of seeing for myself 
just what these terrible fellows had been doing—their names 
were Cézanne, Renoir, Monet and other un-English sounds— 
I soon discovered for myself what a purblind old booby my 
mentor was. I found also that he shared his insensitiveness 
with his opposite numbers across the Channel and that we on 
our side had no monopoly of this peculiar brand of obtuseness. 

By now I suppose we all accept these and other painters 
as among the great men of their generation and find it impos- 
sible to understand why so many of them failed to please their 
contemporaries. Cézanne is the outstanding example; while 
others, like Renoir, achieved a very real success. It is hard to 
believe that after Cézanne’s death in 1906 marvellous water- 
colours from his studio at Aix were sold for a few francs apiece. 
Less than a year ago a Cézanne water-colour was sold for 
£7,500. Last week at Sotheby’s the study of the gardener Vallier 
(Fig. 1), which was on the market in the 1930s at £2,000, was 
bought for the enormous sum of £20,500. Another—a study of 
geraniums in a pot—trealised £5,500; a third—a water-colour 
of Mont St. Victoire, the hill near Aix-en-Provence which was 
the subject of so many of his paintings—£7,800; and a fourth— 
a slighter study of trees—£2,800. 

These, you will say, are phenomenal figures paid by 
wealthy individuals or institutions for exceptional rarities and 
merely show—if they show anything—that once a painter is 
dead and famous and in the fashion, the sky is the limit. That 
is true, but similar things have been happening with the work 
—even the comparatively trivial work—of other men. The 
sculptor Rodin, for example, who was never ignored, left 
behind him a great number of beautiful little drawings, mostly 
nude figure studies, which frequently appeared at auction and 
generally changed hands at anything between £10 and £20. 
On this occasion they realised various sums between £40 and 
£130, while his small bronzes ranged from £90 to £460. 

As for work by living sculptors, two little lead statuettes 
by Henry Moore went for £600 and £700 respectively. Do you 
remember the fuss there was in, I think, 1931 when Epstein’s 
Genesis was shown at the Leicester Galleries? Epstein by now 
must be well accustomed to abuse and I am not in the least 
suggesting that this is his finest work: indeed, I found it then 
a failure and am still of the same opinion. None the less, it is 
a supremely honest experiment by a great sculptor. At this 
sale it was bought by the Tussaud establishment at Blackpool 
for £4,200. 

No one understood Seurat during his lifetime: to-day his 
monumental Baignade at the Tate Gallery is generally recog- 
mised as one of the world’s great pictures. Ten small prepara- 
tory studies were made for it, and one of these (Fig. 2) was 
bought for £12,000. There had been a good deal of speculation 
as to the fate of a remarkably powerful portrait by Toulouse- 
Lautrec of a solid, masterful woman in a red kimono, some 
suggesting that it was rather remote from his usual style: it 
realised £15,500 (Fig. 3). A very early chalk drawing by 
Picasso of five figures standing in an avenue of trees—drawn 


1—PORTRAIT OF THE GARDENER 
VALLIER BY CEZANNE, Water-colour, 
£20,500 


(Left) 2—A PREPARATORY STUDY FOR 

UNE BAIGNADE, ASNIERES, BY 

SEURAT. One of ten small studies made 
by the artist. £12,000 


in Madrid in 1900—sold for £1,500, a large 
painting of 1941 by the same gifted and often 
startling hand for £9,500, and a subtle picture by 
Monet of a train with its trail of smoke streaming 
across a delicately observed landscape for £9,000. 
A typical Boudin River Estuary went for £1,400 
and a river landscape by Derain for £3,400. 
Two young people standing next to me 
joyously paid £2,900 for a village street by 
Viaminck and £6,800 for a Bonnard, while the 
seller of the Cézanne gardener paid £2,100 for 
a painting of trees by Soutine. Will that in the 
course of a few years become ten times as 
valuable? Or will the next generation worship 
other gods? No one knows the answer. Mean- 
while the impecunious can resign themselves to 
the knowledge that a fine Cézanne is as far out 
of their reach as a Holbein: that being so, they 
can have all the fun in the world in buying the 
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unfashionables of the past, and in seeking out 
those living to-day who are likely to be recog- 
hised as the good men of the future. A long 
list of names and prices would be tedious: it 
must suffice to note that a beautiful little 
Géricault of a horse in a stable—and few men 
on either side of the Channel understood horses 
better than this good horseman who knew 
‘London almost as well as he knew Paris— 
seemed a bargain at £110 when £2,200 was paid 
for a painting of a Moorish groom holding a 
chestnut stallion by the scarcely known Alfred 
de Dreux. 

This was a lively week, and something must 
be said here about a porcelain sale in the same 
rooms on the previous day. It is as well to 
remind oneself occasionally that, by Con- 
itinental standards, however proud we may be 
of our own porcelain productions in the 18th 
century, and especially of the wonderful early 
1750s at Chelsea, we are considered to have 
made a very paltry contribution to the story 
of European ceramics. I am not arguing about 
the merits or demerits of this attitude: I merely 
assert that it is good for our insular souls to 
realise that it exists, and to remember that we 
followed where others led. The great factory at 
Meissen had nearly the monopoly of true por- 
celain for a whole generation while the rest of 
Europe toiled laboriously to discover the secret. 
There was nothing to compete with the skill of 
the Meissen modellers during the 1730s and ’40s; 
by the ’60s the tradition was wearing thin and 
Sévres was in the ascendant. 

Anything from either place or from the 
smallest factories up to about 1775 is certain of 
a welcome by the international market, as was 
to be seen last week. Fig 4 (middle) is a rare 
figure of a Harlequin from Fulda in a brilliant 
chequered coat which was bought in Hamburg 
as long ago as 1875 for 3 guineas. It is a sound 
thing to have had a grandfather who had an eye 
for quality in ceramics, or to have had an eye 
for quality oneself and to be a hundred years old 
to-day. There were wonderful things to be found. 
This Harlequin sold for £625, and the two tea 
caddies shown with it in Fig 4 for £210 and £260 
respectively. 

It is rarely possible to make these compari- 
sons between past and present prices: records, 
if they ever existed, have so often been lost. 

Another early price had been recorded in 
the case of two other pieces of Meissen. These 
were two figures of a famous model by the 
gifted J. J. Kaendler of the Court Jester of 
Augustus the Strong, the royal patron of the 
factory. One of these figures, with an owl on its 
shoulder, belonged to the year 1739, the other 
to 1752. One rarely has the opporttinity to 
compare the taste of one decade with that of 
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anotherand it seems, in retrospect, extraordinary 
that within a dozen years the brilliant reds and 
blacks of the earliest fashion should have been 
supplanted by pale lilacs and pinks. Anyway, 
these had been bought together in 1877 for 34 
guineas; the 1739 figure sold last week for £620, 
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3.—MME LILI GRENIER EN KIMONO JAPONAIS BY TOULOUSE-LAUTREC. £15,500 


that of 1752 for £250. A few other pieces, which 
had been seen in the sale-rooms as recently as 
1945 and 1946, realised about the same price as 
they did then—with one exception, two other 
Kaendler models, a pair of prancing horses— 
£580 against a 1945 price of £250. 


4.—A RARE FIGURE OF A HARLEQUIN FROM FULDA, £625; AND TWO MEISSEN TEA CADDIES (left) £210 AND (right) £260 
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1.—THE EAST FRONT, SHOWING ON THE LEFT THE DRAWING-ROOM ADDED BY LEWIS WYATT IN 1832 


HAWKSTONE HALL, SHROPSHIRE—II 


FORMERLY THE SEAT OF THE HILLS = By ARTHUR OSWALD 


The great saloon, decorated in the style of William Kent, was formed by Sir Rowland Hill, 1st baronet, about 1740. Lewis Wyatt carried out 
alterations and additions (1832-4), chief of which was the Louis XIV drawing-room. 


N the great saloon at Hawkstone, now used 
as a refectory, the panel on the wall opposite 
the fireplace frames a picture of the Siege of 

Namur (Fig. 6). The group of riders in the left 
foreground includes William III and the Elector 
of Bavaria, and with them is the Deputy Pay- 
master of the English forces, Richard Hill of 
Hawkstone. The career of this clergyman who 
turned administrator and diplomatist and be- 
came immensely rich was sketched a week ago. 
We saw then how, though himself a bachelor, he 
concentrated all his energies in later life to 
raising the name of Hill to a great eminence in 
Shropshire, buying up property as it became 
available and making Hawkstone, designed for 
his nephew, Rowland, one of the most consider- 
able seats in the county. 

Richard Hill succeeded in his 
ambition, but his family was of 
ancient standing in Shropshire. Sir 
Rowland Hill, the Lord Mayor of 
London, who had acquired the 
manor of Hawkstone in 1556, was 
grandson of Humphrey Hill, of Bun- 
tingsdale, near Market Drayton. 
The family is believed to have 
originated at Hulle, now Court of 
Hill, in the south of the county, 
where as early as 1221 a William de 
la Hulle is found. Hull was the earli- 
est form of the name, and in the 
‘Heralds’ Visitation of 1623 the 
Lord Mayor’s grandfather is given 
as Hemfridus Hull vu/go Hill. Hum- 
phrey had three sons, the eldest 
of whom, William, and his descend- 
ants, continued the line at Court of 
Hill (Country Lire, Vol. C, p. 716); 
the youngest son, Thomas, was 
father of Sir Rowland. Here let it be 
said that there were several Row- 
land Hills in the Hawkstone family 
but that the inventor of the penny 
post had no connection with them. 
The Lord Mayor states in his will 
that he was born in the parish of 
Hodnet (of which Hawkstone forms 
part). He began his career as an 
apprentice to Sir Thomas Kytson, 
the City merchant, was admitted to 
the freedom of the Mercers’ Com- 
pany in 1519 and was four times 
master of the Company in later 
years. Knighted in 1542, he was 
chosen Lord Mayor in 1549 and is 
said to have been the first Protest- 
ant to hold the office, A tall column 


bearing his statue was erected at Hawkstone, 
on what is called the Terrace, by his collateral 
descendant, Sir Richard, the second baronet. 

It was shown in the first article that the 
Lord Mayor made a settlement of his estates as a 
result of which Hawkstone passed to Humphrey, 
son of his secend brother, Ralph, that Humphrey 
was followed by three generations of Rowlands, 
and that the last of them, who died in 1700, 
was father of Richard, “the Great Hill’, as he 
was known. The Hills’ old manor house is 
likely to have been a timber-framed building. 
Late in the 17th century or in the early years 
of the 18th it was replaced by a brick house 
with hipped roofs and a cupola rising from the 
middle. The drawing of it reproduced a week 
ago is endorsed in Richard Hill’s hand 


2.—THE EARLY-18th-CENTURY STAIRCASE 


“‘Hawkstone 1720.’ From this time up to the end 
of 1725 he was engaged in embellishing it with 
pedimented porticos inserted in the recessed 
centres of the north and south ends and the 
west front. The letters from which quotations 
were given, written by Hill’s agent, John 
Dicken, and the man sent to supervise the lay- 
out and planting of the grounds, Francis 
Chambre, enable one to follow month by month 
and almost week by week the progress of the 
work under the mason, William Price, and the 
gardener, Joseph Holford. The wings linked 
by quadrants to the main block were built, 
after Richard Hill’s death by his nephew 
Sir Rowland. 

As left by Richard Hill, the west front had 
a walled court with a gate in the middle, pre- 
faced by a larger outer court, 
paved with pebbles, in which 
coaches could turn; and, though the 
letters are not quite clear on the 
point, there seem to have been stable 
blocks—the “‘old’’ and “‘new”’ stables 
—flanking the outer court. The gates 
in the outer court had stone piers, 
set up in 1722. Robert Davies of 
Wrexham supplied the iron gates 
three years later, having agreed “‘to 
work them and deliver them and put 
them up at 5d. per pound.” This was 
the celebrated Welsh smith, of Groes 
Voyle, near Wrexham, who made the 
wrought-iron gates for the church- 
yards at Wrexham, Ruthin and Os- 
westry, and the magnificent entrance 
gates of Chirk Castle, and to whom 
much other fine ironwork of the period 
in North Wales, Shropshire and 
Cheshire can be attributed. The erec- 
tion of the wings by the first baronet 
and their subsequent prolongation by 
his successor resulted in the removal 
of the two forecourts. Neale’s engrav- 
ing of 1821 shows neither piers nor 
gates. 

The fact that Richard Hill con- 
ducted the alterations and improve- 
ments from his house at Richmond 
and never visited Hawkstone while 
they were going on is probably to be 
explained by the ill health which 
dogged him in later life. By 1724 the 
shadows were lengthening, and in that 
year he had a family vault construc- 
ted under the chancel of Hodnet 
church. William Price made the 
vault and also set up Hill’s monument, 


which was sent to Hodnet a few months be- 
fore his death. This is now at the west end of the 
south aisle. Hill died on June 11, 1727, in his 73rd 
year, and his body was brought to Hodnet from 
Richmond. Macky gives this sketch of his charac- 
ter: ‘He is a gentleman of very clear parts, and 
affects plainness and simplicity in his dress and 
conversation especially. He isa favourite to both 
parties, and is beloved for his easy access and 
affable way by those he has to do with.” 
Therein, no doubt, lay the secret of his success. 
Though a Tory in politics, he was a staunch 
supporter of William III’s foreign policy and, 
later, of the Hanoverian succession. 

His nephew, Sir Rowland, for whom he had 
obtained a baronetcy a few months before his 
death, served as Sheriff of Shropshire in 1732, 
and in the same year married Jane Broughton, 
whose home was at Broughton Hall, the pic- 
turesque black-and-white house in Stafford- 
shire. Besides building the wings he further 
remodelled the house, as we have seen, adding 
the attic storey and forming the great saloon. 

Entering the house from the west, you find 
yourself first in a vestibule, originally a covered 
porch open between the pillars. The entrance 
hall is then reached. This retains no 18th-cen- 
tury decoration and is now divided by a parti- 
tion. Beyond hes the great saloon, now the 
refectory, set on the main west-east axis and 
occupying two storeys. To accommodate this 
large room the centre of the east front was 
brought forward and given the pilastered and 
pedimented elevation seen in Fig. 1. There is 
no hint in the correspondence that a great 
saloon was formed or even contemplated by 
Richard Hill, and a date about 1735-45 is sug- 
gested by the character of the decoration. No 
documents concerning Sir Rowland s alterations 
have come to light, but it is clear that this 
work was his and that he was not content to 
employ a local man but commissioned a London 
architect to design and London craftsmen to 
execute this richly treated interior. It is in the 
manner of William Kent, but the exuberant 
detail suggests one of his disciples, perhaps 
Henry Flitcroft, rather than Kent himself. 

The treatment of the door-cases and wall 
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3.—THE CEILING 


OF THE SALOON. THE COVE IS 
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PAINTED IN GRISAILLE 


AGAINST A BACKGROUND OF GOLD LEAF 


panels (Fig. 5) may be compared with Flit- 
croft’s decoration in the drawing-room at 
Ditchley, dating from the late 1730s, and with 
some of his work at Wentworth Woodhouse. 
The coved ceiling (Fig. 3) is similar in form to 
the one in the entrance hall at Stowe, painted 
by Kent, but here only the cove is painted and 
the flat, though similarly set out with a central 
circle and two oblong panels, has stucco reliefs 
of cherubs on clouds in the latter and formerly 
had another relief in the middle. The cove is 
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SOUTH-WEST CORNER 
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painted with a grisaille design of Rococo char- 
acter with baskets of fruit and flowers, gar- 
lands, cherubs and eagles against a background 
of gold leaf. The walls are also gold, setting off 
the white-painted decoration. In the frieze 
there is a series of profile medallions of Roman 
character linked by scrolls of acanthus except 
over the chimney-piece and the centre of the 


wall opposite, where there are trophies of 
musical instruments (Fig. 3). The arched 
windows at the east end are enriched with 
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SALOON WITH A PORTRAIT OF 


WILLIAM III. The saloon with its decoration in the style of William Kent dates from about 1740 
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6.—A PAINTING OF THE SIEGE OF NAMUR (1695) 


scallop decoration and dependent drops, and 
between them are carved consoles, carrying 
busts, only one of which remains (Fig. 4). The 
Rococo wall sconces, where they survive, are of 
the finest craftsmanship. The pedimented 
chimney-piece has terms flanking the panel pic- 
ture, which is enclosed with a Kentian type of 
frame, and the marble fireplace, perhaps by 
Cheere, has frieze, tablet and jambs all elabor- 
ately carved. 

Allusion has already been made to the 
painting of the Siege of Namur. The capture of 
this fortress by William III was the highlight 
of the Allies’ campaign in 1695. The picture 
had, no doubt, belonged to Richard Hill. Here, 
we may note the fine carving of the frame 
(Fig. 6), surmounted by an eagle with swags 
caught in its beak similar to the motifs found 
below contemporary side-tables. Among the 
other paintings remaining in their panels are a 
pair of full-length portraits of William III and 
Mary in state robes which flank the doorway in 
the west wall (Fig. 5). When the new drawing- 


room was built, the saloon was turned into the 
dining-room. In a newspaper cutting describing 
the re-opening of the house (November 6, 1833) 
it is stated that the ceiling and decoration had 
been ‘“‘restored to their original state of 


7.—THE FORMER LIBRARY IN THE SOUTH-WEST WING. (Right) 


perfection by the skill and taste of Mr. Bowen, 
of Shrewsbury.” 

A door at the south-east corner of the hall 
opens to the staircase (Fig. 2), which is evidently 
the work of a local joiner. It has the massive 
ramped handrail found in several early-18th- 
century staircases in Shropshire, and in place 
of a newel-post four balusters are grouped 
together. This odd trick is to be seen in the 
staircases at Hardwick Hall and Buntingsdale 
and also occurred at Stoke Edith. The door-case 
shown in the photograph is, however, of Kentian 
character, and probably somewhat later than 
the staircase, which probably dates from 
Richard Hill’s time. Rich- 
ard Hill in his will directed 
that his books and much of 
his furniture from Rich- 
mond and Cleveland Court 
should be sent to Hawk- 
stone, and when his nephew 
erected the wings he formed 
a library in the southern 
one (Fig. 7). This room 
was given an order of 
Corinthian pilasters, a 
coved ceiling and a chim- 
ney-piece with a rather 
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4 
clumsy pediment to the overmantel, which 1s 
flanked by carved scrolls and consoles of exag: 
gerated form. The flat portion of the ceiling is 
divided into compartments with a double guil 
loche ornament for the framing members and < 
central sunburst. The Hill coat-of-arms appear 
in the cartouche of the cove above the chimney 
piece. In the alterations made in the 1830s this 
room became the billiards-room. In the early 
years of this century, when the late Lord Mar 
chamley curtailed the wings, the wall betweer 
the pilasters at the west end was opened and a1 
apse with marble decoration was formed beyond 
This now accommodates a subsidiary altar 
additional to those in the church. 

Sir Rowland was followed by his eldest son 
Richard, who had already made himself notec 
as a controversialist and champion of Methodisn 
before he succeeded as second baronet in 1783 
His youngest brother, Rowland, was the famou: 
evangelistic preacher of somewhat heterodox out 
look. At Hawkstone Sir Richard continued th 
development of the park, which had alread) 
become celebrated for its views and picturesqui 
scenery in his father’s time, and in extendin; 
the wings of the house he formed a chapel in hi 
addition-to the southern one. A letter to him 
dated May 10, 1786, from William Emes, th 
landscape gardener, who was being employe 
over the lengthening of the lake, implies tha 
some work on the house was then going on. Si 
Richard was another of the bachelor Hills, an 
when he died in 1809, his brother, John, suc 
ceeded, surviving until 1824. Sir John’s secon 
son, Rowland, was the distinguished genera 
who fought under Wellington in the Peninsula 
War and at Waterloo and is commemorated b 
the tall column that stands by the London roa 
outside Shrewsbury. He was made a baron 1 
1814 and a viscount in 1842, a few month 
before his death, when his peerages passed b 
special remainder to his eldest brother’s sor 
Rowland, who had succeeded his grandfather a 
fourth baronet in 1824. 

This Sir Rowland was a man of expensiv 
tastes, and he dissipated most of his own larg 
fortune and also that brought him by his wite 
Anne Clegg, who came from Peplow Hall, o 
the other side of Hodnet. He married her i 
1831, but already in 1826 he had called in Lew; 


8._-THE SACRISTY FROM THE TOP OF THE CIRCULAI 
STAIR. This gallery in the south quadrant was designed by Lewis Wyatt as a conservatory or winter garden 
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att either to propose improvements to the 
use or to replace it by a new one. Some 
|welve years earlier this nephew of James Wyatt 
ad built a new house at Willey for the first 
ord Forester and he had carried out alterations 
t Lyme Park. When he reported to Sir 
jtowland, he condemned the situation of the 
ouse and the approach to it, also the location 
{ the kitchen and offices in the north wing 
without either yard or outbuildings attached” 
» that “‘everything to and fro is carried in view 
|f the approach and across the N. front of the 
jfouse.’’ He recommended that a new house 
hould be built on a higher site, for preference 
jhat occupied by the farm buildings to the 
jorth-east. It could be designed so as “‘to bring 
every part of the old House worth preserving.” 
‘he saloon and chapel, for instance, could be 
‘{ the same size and form “‘and everything 
ransferr’d or copied from the one to the other.”’ 
‘he old bricks could be used for the walls, 
thich on the principal fronts should be cased 
‘ith “Grinsall” (Grinshill) stone. The imme- 
liate expense of having “‘to put and keep in 
epair a bad old house in a bad situation’’ would 
ve saved. 

Extravagant as Sir Rowland was, he did 
tot fall for this scheme, and nothing seems to 
jave been done for another five years, until 
\fter his marriage. Letters of Lewis Wyatt 
lated between July, 1832, and March, 1834, and 
iow deposited in the Salop Record Office by 
Mr. E. Bygott all relate to additions and 
terations to the existing house. With them 
ire several rough plans of the changes proposed 
yefore they had been definitely decided. There 
ire numerous references to Graham, who seems 
o have been the foreman, and from time to 
ime Wyatt sent his clerk, Weston, to Hawk- 
tone. In the course of the alterations the 
ibrary was transferred from the south wing to 
he room on the west front south of the entrance 
iall. Of Wyatt’s work here the ceiling remains. 
Che south end, now partitioned off, had a screen 
yf columns across it. The old library, as we have 
1oted, became a billiards-room, and the con- 
1ecting quadrant was turned into a conservatory 
3 winter garden, which required the raising of 
he blank wall on the forecourt side and the 


10.—THE WEST END OF THE DRAWING-ROOM, DECORATED 
IN LOUIS XIV STYLE, 1832-4 
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9—THE GILDED CEILING OF LEWIS WYATT’S DRAWING-ROOM 


formation of tall windows in the concave wall 
to the south. In one of his letters Wyatt 
remarks that this conservatory “‘will be chiefly 
suited for orange trees and sculpture.’”’ It is 
now used as a sacristy for the adjacent 
church. At the west end two curved flights 
lead up to the former library in the wing 
(Fig. 8). With a letter of March 20, 1834, 
Wyatt enclosed “‘two sketches of bars’’ for 
this staircase for Sir Rowland to choose one 
and informed him that the patterns were with 
“Mr. Summers in Bond Street.” 

The most import- 
ant of Wyatt’s works 
was the building of a 
new drawing-room at 
the south-east corner of 
the house (left of Fig. 1) 
and this was balanced 
by a new kitchen to the 
north-east. Wyatt was 
at some pains to pre- 
serve the character of 
the exterior by applying 
to his additions a pilas- 
tered treatment similar 
to that of the wings. 
The outer angles of the 
new blocks were splayed 
off, and the _ recesses 
formed on the east front 
between them and the 
central projection were 
filled by single-storey 
additions. The removal 
of the kitchen and offices 
released the north wing 


for estate offices and 
bachelors’ accommoda- 
tion. 


For the decoration 
of the drawing-room the 
revived Louis XIV style 
was employed. Mr. 
Christopher Hussey has 
suggested that this 
fashion was initiated by 
the Duchess of Rutland, 
wife of the fifth Duke, 
who shortly before her 
death in 1825 had de- 
cided that the saloon at 
Belvoir Castle should be 
in the style of Louis 
Quatorze (COUNTRY 
Lire, December 20, 
1956). At Belvoir the 
architects were Benjamin 


Dean and Matthew Cotes, two of James 
Wyatt's sons and cousins of Lewis. Benjamin 
Dean went on to use the style for interiors 
at York House (now Lancaster House), London- 
derry House and Crockford’s Club and for the 
Waterloo Gallery at Apsley House. One wonders 
to what extent it represented a reaction from the 
Empire style, following Napoleon’s downfall and 
the restoration of the Bourbons. At Hawkstone 
the formula consisted of silk-hung walls with 
large mirrors in gilt frames on the west wall 
and over the fireplace, enriched door-cases (Fig. 
10) and a lavishly decorated and gilded ceiling 
(Fig. 9). The ceiling has Baroque motives and 
a cove in which Hill heraldry is introduced 
framed in elaborate cartouches. Large consoles 
linked by swags form a frieze that has a rather 
tasteless opulence and sets up a restless, un- 
dulating rhythm. In the design of the doors 
and door-cases regard was shown for the Georg- 
ian work elsewhere in the house. 

For the ornamental work of the principal 
rooms Wyatt pressed Sir Rowland to employ 
“Mr. Bernasconi” rather than country trades- 
men, ‘“‘knowing from experience that it will be 
done in the very best manner.’’ One of the 
letters discloses that Bernasconi, the leading 
stucco-worker of the time, was being employed 
by Wyatt at houses in Gloucestershire and 
Cheshire (probably Sherborne House and 
Oulton Hall). An estimate submitted by 
Messrs. S. and H. Pratt for the furnishing of the 
drawing-room, ‘‘the style of Louis XIV,” 
enables one to visualise its appearance before 
the sale of 1895: curtains of “Rich ancient 
french Damask in crimson and white,” ‘“‘A Car- 
pet made after the design of the Tournay in the 
Stoutest cut Velvet Pile,” furniture in marquetry 
or gilt, mostly “‘ancient’’ or as we should say, 
“antique.’’ The whole was to cost £2,400. 

After the departure of the Hills Hawkstone 
was owned successively by the late Lord 
Marchamley and Sir William Cresswell Gray, 
and in 1926 was acquired by the Redemptorist 
Fathers. The drawing-room is used by them as 
a library. 

In the preparation of these articles I have 
been greatly indebted to Miss E. M. Jancey for 
her kind assistance and for providing me with 
much material from the Hill papers deposited 
at the Salop Record Office. Acknowledgements 
are made to Lady Berwick, the National Trust, 
Mr. E. Bygott and the Rev. J. C. Hill for allow- 
ing extracts from their manuscript collections 
to be published here. 

(Two articles on the scenic aspects of Hawk- 
stone will be published after an interval of a few 
weeks.) 
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ALIEN WILD PLANTS IN BRITAIN 


very far, but rough dates, arrived at 

from evidence of various kinds, have 
been decided upon for the early introduction of 
quite a few plants into Britain. In The Origin of 
the British Flora (1899) Clement Reid, of the 
Geological Survey, collected the results of 
examining early deposits for seed and plant 
relics. To give some examples, he found that 
fumitory, corn marigold, cornflower, corn 
spurrey, mountain ash, pear and damson dated 
from Neolithic times. The Romans were 
apparently responsible for the introduction of 
penny-cress, the small poppy (Papaver argemone), 
box and the greater celandine. The white dead- 
nettle, a native of woods and forests from Spain 
and Morocco to Siberia and the Himalayas, is 
another plant introduced to Britain at an early 
date. : 

The origins of rare or uncommon plants 
are, of course, easier to trace with accuracy. 
The bloody crane’s-bill, for example, grew at 
Ingleborough in Yorkshire in 1666, when 
Christopher Merritt mentioned it in his Pinay 
Revum Naturalium Britannicarum, and it is 
still there. The Bristol rock-cress was first seen 
around Cheddar Gorge in Somerset by John Ray 
in 1686, and later by Joseph Banks in 1774, 
while the Cheddar pink has been known on the 
cliffs since 1696: in the same year the rare 
Jacob’s ladaer was reported by Ray at Malham 
Cove on the River Aire in Yorkshire, where it 
may still be seen. 

Of the commoner plants concerning whose 
origins we are at all informed, the ivy-leaved 
toadflax is one of the commonest and oldest. Its 
home was originally in Southern Europe (Ruskin 
calls attention to it in pictures by Bellini), and 
Englishmen brought it to their gardens before 
the 17th century: by 1640 it was established as a 
wild plant in the country, and by the end of the 
18th century it had spread all over London. 
William Curtis wrote in Flova Londiniensis (1798) 
“Tt is found in great plenty in all those parts 
near London that lie within reach of the Thames; 
the seeds are carried by the flux and reflux of the 
tide up and down the river, and are left at high 
water-mark in the crevices of old walls, where 
they take root and increase very fast.’’? A com- 
mon Canadian plant, Canadian fleabane, first 
noted here in 1690, is now flourishing on bombed 
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sites in London. The 
sycamore, originally 
planted in gardens dur- 
ing the 17th century, is 


now, of course, com- 
mon throughout the 
country. 


In 1699 the Oxford 
ragwort, the native hab- 
itat of which is the 
volcanic cinders of Etna 
and Vesuvius, was grow- 
ing in the _ Botanic 
Gardens at Oxford; by 
1794 it was to be found 
on one or two college 
walls, and by 1877 it 
had progressed as far as 
the railway, a distance 
of only two miles in 200 
years. But it found the 
railway clinker perfect 
for its needs, and soon 
began to spread far 
more rapidly. Its seeds, 
each with a plume of 
soft hairs, move with 
the rush of wind from 
the trains, and some 
have been watched mak- 
ing an actual railway 
journey: they floated in- 
to a carriage at Oxford 
and out again at Tile- 
hurst, near Reading. 
The plant had reached 
Swindon by 1890 and as 
far north as Denbigh- 
shire by 1916: 1t man- 
aged to get across to 
Ireland, and has become 
established along the 
railway from Dublin to 
Cork. It is now one of 
the commonest plants on the bombed sites in 
London. 

The red valerian has been growing outside 
gardens in England since 1778, when it was 
first recorded among old ruins in Devon and 
Cornwall: since then it has reached New Zealand 
at one end of the world and Iceland at the other. 


2.—MONKEY-FLOWER, A NATIVE OF THE STREAMS OF THE PACIFIC COAST 


in Britain in gardens in 1812 and within a 


century had spread all over the country 


1.—THE GREATER CELANDINE, A COMMON GARDEN 
WEED SAID TO HAVE BEEN INTRODUCED INTO THIS 
COUNTRY BY THE ROMANS 


The ordinary rhododendron, which now seeds 
itself abundantly in many places, was intro: 
duced only at the beginning of the 19th cen. 
tury. | 

But of all the settlers which have estab; 
lished themselves in Britain, two are worthy oj 
special mention. They are the monkey-flower 
and the gigantic balsam; both have entered by, 
way of gardens, and both like to live near clear, 
running water. | 

The monkey-plant was first grown here iff 
gardens in 1812, having come from the streams 
of the Pacific coast of North America. By 1824 
it was growing wild at Invergowrie, near 
Dundee, and also near Abergavenny; by 1830 
it was flourishing on the banks of the Avon, 
near Salisbury; a hundred years later it was 
common all over Britain. H. N Ridley has 
investigated the actual manner in which it 
spreads. He discovered that the seeds float 
for a few days and then sink, having mean- 
while travelled a considerable distance: the 
seeds then germinate at the bottom of the 
water, and the seedlings come up again and 
float still further with the current, until they 
reach dry land, whereupon they take root and 
grow. Thus did the monkey plant spread so far 
within a century. 

The giant balsam, a native of Kashmir and 
the western Himalayas, was first planted in 
English gardens in 1840, and had established 
itself in a wild state by 1855. It was common in 
the east Looe valley in Cornwall at the end of 
the century, and is now spreading fast and far’ 
beyond Cornwall and the rivers of Devon; it has 
moved into Somerset, and as far afield as Derby- 
shire and Yorkshire; it is also common on the 
River Liffey in Co. Sligo. 

The seeds of plants are transported from 
place to place in a variety of ways: they come in- 
to every port in the country with all kinds of 
cargoes, mixed in with corn, clinging to hides, 
twisted up in wool, adhering to fruit and timber; 
they can be carried on the foot or in the feathers 
or fur of a bird or animal, or on the wings of 
larger insects; they may be floated over the sea, 


ir blown by the wind, or trans- 
‘yorted in many other ways. 

m The Dispersal of Plants 

hroughout the World H. N. 

Ridley has recorded the longest 

jown flight of a winged seed, 

},500 miles from the Chilean 

Andes to Tristan da Cunha. 

jseeds have frequently been 

|nown to float 1,000 miles by 
ea, and have arrived in a fit 
itate for germination. Semi- 

‘ropical seeds, borne by the Gulf 

5tream and the North Atlantic 

Drift, often arrive ready to 

iyerminate on the west coast of 
jireland; their lack of success 
there is due solely to the unsuit- 
vble climate. Seeds will also 
pass unharmed through birds 
and animals: indeed, this 
method is one of the main means 
bf seed dispersal, and is thought 
jto be how the prickly pear of 
America has been spread 
around the shores of the Medi- 

} terranean. 
By various other means 
} such common plants as shep- 
herd’s purse. dandelion, ground- 
sel, couch-grass and burdock 
j found their way from England 

‘to America in the 17th century. 
Groundsel has gone out to Java 
with European vegetable seeds, 

“and has done very well. Scot- 

‘tish emigrants are supposed to 

have taken heather seeds with 
jthem to Nova Scotia, which 

» germinated successfully. 

Two stories in Ridley’s 
book show how various plants 
might have been brought to 
England by Palaeolithic or 
Neolithic hunters, or during the 
Bronze or Iron Ages. The first 
is his account of the Sakais, wild 
tribes who live in the hinterland 
of the Malay Peninsula: ‘‘They 
seldom cultivate anything, but I 
have found in the Pahang 


|/4.—THE GIANT BALSAM. 
Tt has now spread to many parts of England, Wales and Ireland. 
that the plant takes its popular name of policeman’s helmet 
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3.—OXFORD RAGWORT GROWING ON A BOMBED SITE NEAR 

ST. PAUL’S, LONDON. The native habitat is the volcanic cinders of Etna 

and Vesuvius. In 1699 it was growing in the Botanic Garden at Oxford. 
Now it is widespread 
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forests, far from any cultivation, 
Colocasia antiquorum (cultivat- 
ed in the lowlands and probably 
of Polynesian origin), Pogoste- 
mon Heyneanus, of Indian ori- 
gin, and Clevodendron panicula- 
tum, a favourite plant with the 
Sakai girls, who gather pieces of 
the scarlet panicles to decorate 
their hair, and plant them near 
their temporary camps. All 
these plants were growing to- 
gether, having been carried from 
afar by these wild folk.” In 
Malaya there was, until the 
beginning of the present century 
a lost world, the Gunong Tahan 
plateau, ringed by precipitous 
cliffs which had kept out the 
Sakais and all large animals 
except wild goats. In 1905-6 it 
was first explored by a European, 
who found no bracken growing 
there at all. In 1910 Ridley 
found several bracken plants 
growing near the previous ex- 
pedition’s camp site: the spores 
had obviously been carried in on 
the rice-sacks or baggage. 

If the seeds of such rare 
plants as Lobelia urens, the 
Cornish heath, the strawberry 
tree and yellow bartsia arrived 
in a somewhat similar manner in 
the Megalithic age, when the 
climate was most suitable for 
them, a slight alteration in 
temperature would have re- 
duced them to a few favourable 
strongholds Some rarities 
which now seem to be increasing 
their ranges somewhat, perhaps 
because of the milder climate 
since the start of the present 
century, may soon be ranked 
among our commoner British 
wild plants. 

Illustrations: 1, 2 and 3, 
John Markham; 4, Royal Botanic 
Garden, Edinburgh; 5, Bernard 
Alfieri. 


This riverside plant from Kashmir and the western Himalayas was introduced into English gardens in 1840. 


(Right) 5—FLOWERS OF THE GIANT BALSAM. It is from these 
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A MONSTER JUG 
ENCLOSE photographs of a jug, 


17 ins. high, 464 ins. in girth and 

10 ins. wide across the mouth. 
It holds nearly seven gallons. There 
are 14 transfer designs arranged in two 
rows on the belly and there is a land- 
scape between garlands repeated on each 
side of the neck. One of the transfers 
is of a masonic character; another has 
agricultural emblems. The ground is 
glazed a shade of mustard yellow. Can 
you give me any information about the 
jug and its use?—ALFRED P. LopGE, 
Creston, 73-4, Avondale-road, Gorle- 
ston-on-Sea, Norfolk. 


Jugs of this size were intended for 
display in the windows of china-sellers’ 
shops, or they might be bought as 
curios to stand in the bar parlour of 
aninn. Yellow-glaze ware was made at 
Sunderland, and this included sets of 
jugs in twelve sizes, the largest holding 
24 gallons. 

The transfers displayed on this 
jug were intended for small pieces. 
Three of the designs have been noted 
on products of the Sunderland or 
Garrison Pottery. After it closed in 1865, 
the copper plates were bought by Wiliam Ball, 
who used them on jugs of this shape, to which 
an orange-tinted lustre ground was often given. 
Ball’s firm produced jugs of all sizes until it 
closed in 1918. The Farmer’s Ayvms and the 
group of emblems with the two pillars, figures of 
Faith, Hope and Charity and the inscription, 
“United for the benefit of mankind” occur on 
pieces marked “Dixon, Austin, Phillips and 
Co.”, the firm which operated the Sunderland 
Pottery from 1840 to 1865. The Winning 
Post, seen under The Farmer's Ayms occurs 
on mugs with the earlier mark, “Dixon, Austin 
& Co,” the name under which the firm traded 
from 1820 to 1826. Only by examining the 
type of earthenware used for this jug would it 
be possible to assign an approximate date. 


JERVAS OR DAHL? 


I enclose a photograph of a painting I 
purchased recently. I understand that it came 
from Staunton Harold and depicts Lady Frances 
Shirley and is attributed to Gervais. I should be 
interested to have your opinion on the picture, 
since in Country Lire of August 15 and 
October 10, 1957, there are photographs of two 


PORTRAIT OF LADY FRANCES SHIRLEY, 
PROBABLY BY MICHAEL DAHL 


See question: Jervas or Dahl? 
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QUESTIONS 


YELLOW-GLAZE JUG, WITH A CAPACITY OF NEARLY SEVEN GALLONS, DECORATED WIT! 
AN ASSORTMENT OF TRANSFER DESIGNS, PROBABLY OF SUNDERLAND MANUFACTURI 


See question: A Monster Jug 


similar paintings by Michael Dahl, and I think 
it is possible my picture may have been painted 
by him.—Cyntui1aA Puayer (Mrs.), Easter 
Elchies House, Craigellachie, Banffshire. 

Mrs. Player is probably right in suspecting 
that her portrait is by Dahl and not by Jervas 
(Gervais). The pose is very similar to that seen 
in the two portraits we reproduced. Indeed this 
portrait appears to be a particularly pleasant 
example of Dahl’s work and typical of him and 
the earlier style of women’s portraiture from 
which Jervas broke away. 


THREE CHILDREN 
I enclose a photograph of a painting of three 


children. The one in the centre holds a rabbit 
in her arms and this seems to be attracting the 
attention of the dog. The girls in their light 
dresses stand out clearly against the dark wood 
in the background. The picture, which has been 
in the family for about 50 years, does not seem to 
be signed. I should be grateful if you or any 
of your readers could help me to identify the 


artist —D1aAnA M. Sweet (Miss), 10, High- 


street, Chacewater, Truro, Cornwall. 

It is difficult to attribute this painting 
merely on style. It might be by Thomas 
Phillips, or William Owen;.and other possi- 
bilities, though less likely, are Sir Martin Archer 
Shee, W. R. Bigg and Sir William Beechey, but 
of these Beechey is the least probable. There 
must be scores of painters of children of the 
period of this picture about whom very little 
is known, e.g., Benjamin Burnell, who was 
active between 1790 and 1828. Many of them 
were competent performers, but until they have 
been much more intensively studied, attribu- 
tions based on style cannot be much more than 
guesswork. This attractive group is quite up to 
the standards of the artists mentioned and 
would be considered a good example of any of 
them. 


LEGENDS ABOUT PEWTER 


Can you or any of your readers tell me any- 
thing about “‘silver-pewter”? I know of a family 
who have a quantity of old pewter with the hall- 
mark of old silver. This, I am told, was given by 
Charles I during the Rebellion in exchange for 
real silver and would have been replaced by 
silver if the King had won the Civil War. 

A friend of mine, who has some old pewter 
on which the marks are nearly obliterated, lately 
sent some samples to a well-known firm of valuers 
in London and was told by them not only that 
his pewter was not stlver-pewter, but also that 


there was no such thing as silver-pewter.—H. P., 
Surrey. 


The valuers were correct in stating tha 
there is no such thing as silver-pewter an 
never has been. Neither the Goldsmiths’ Com 
pany nor the Pewterers’ Company would hav 
permitted such an alloy of the metals ove 
which respectively they had control. It is tru 
that minute specks of silver are sometime 
found in basic lead and that the latter was use 
as part of the alloy of low-quality pewter, bu 
this was pure chance. 

The small marks, wrongly termed hal 
marks, which are found on many pieces of ol 
pewter, particularly plates and dishes, wer 
struck by the makers in imitation of silver hal 
marks. The maker often worked his initia! 
into one of these marks (usually four in num 
ber). Complaints of this practice were raised b 
the Goldsmiths’ Company, and the Pewterer: 
Company issued injunctions, which, howeve: 
were largely ignored. We refer the enquirer t 
H. Cotterell’s Old Pewter, Its Makers and Mark: 
where further details will be found. 

There is a widespread belief that during th 
Civil War families which gave up plate to th 
Royalist cause received pewter vessels as 
pledge that silver replacements would be fortk 
coming when the King had defeated the rebel: 


AN 
THREE CHILDREN BY AN UNIDENTIFIE 
ARTIST 


See question: Three Children 


EARLY-19th-CENTURY PAINTING O 


p 


his popular story has no foundation in fact. 
he plate contributed by Oxford and Cam- 
fidge colleges was weighed and valued, and 
yme colleges retain among their archives 
ceipts on which the value of the surrendered 
late is stated. 


ty JOHN MIERS 

h I am hoping to trace the history of the 
cket seen in the accompanying photograph. It 
jieasures 1.4 ins. by 1.l ins. The gold frame is 
iseribed with the words: ‘‘Jos. Cowling died 20 
eptember 1817 aged 35 (or possibly 85). The 
rofile portrait, picked out in gold, is signed 
| Miers” below the artist’s work. A four-leaved 
lover is enclosed under the glass on the reverse 


ide. 


As the locket came into my possession as 
\art of an estate, I have no knowledge of the man 
epicted. I should be most grateful if you could 
we me any information about the artist.—D. T. 
lanpy (Miss), The London Hospital Medical 
Jollege, Turner-street, London, E.1. 

John Miers, of Leeds, came to London 
/owards the end of the year 1788 when he was 
}0 and set up as a profile painter in the Strand, 


sOLD LOCKET WITH PROFILE PORTRAIT 

SIGNED “MIERS.” An inscription commem- 

rates the death of Joseph Cowling, September 
20, 1817. Reproduced twice actual size 


See question: By John Miers 


eventually becoming the leading silhouette 
artist of the Regency period. In 1793 he was 
described in the London Directory as Profilist 
and Jeweller, 111, Strand. In 1817, the year 
of the date on the locket, he appears as Miers 
and Son, Profilists and Jewellers, 162, Strand. 

This locket appears to be a memorial piece. 
Copies of earlier silhouettes could be obtained 
from Miers for this purpose. The label on Miers’s 
standard profiles of 1817, for instance, reads: 
“Miers and Son, Profile-Painters and Jewellers, 
continue to execute likenesses (in profile Shade) 
in a style peculiarly Striking and Elegant, 
whereby the most forcible animation is retained 
to the minute size for setting in Rings, Lockets, 
Bracelets, etc., N.B. Mr. Miers preserves all the 
briginal sketches so that those who have sat 
to him may be supplied with any number of 
Copies without the trouble of Sitting again.”’ 

Silhouette jewels with signatures are rare 
and this example in shades of a single colour 
must be almost unique. Silhouettes in full 
colour date from about 1815. 


4d FAMILY OF GUN-MAKERS 


I possess two duelling pi istols, in good con- 
dition, except that the trigger is broken off both. 
They are by J. Andreas Kiichenrenter. They are 
made of elaborately carved wood with steel fittings. 


} 
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I should be interested to 
know if you or any of 
your readers could tell 
me anything about the 
pistols and their ap- 
proximate date——J. F., 
Surrey. 

Johann Andreas 
Kiichenrenter the elder 
was a leading German 
gun-maker of the second 
half of the 18th century. 
He worked between 
1740 and 1770 in the vil- 
lage of Markt-Steinweg, 
near Regensburg. He 
had three sons, all gun- 
makers, among them 
Johann Andreas Kiich- 
enrenter the younger, 
who was born in 1758 
and died in 1808. To de- 
cide whether the pistols 
were made by the elder 
or the younger Kiichen- 
renter it would be 
necessary to examine 
them carefully. The 
pistols are more likely 
pistols than for duelling. 


FROM AN 18th-CENTURY OPERA 

The enclosed photograph is of an old 
engraving which has been in my mother’s family 
fer over 70 years. Iam wondering if you or any 
of your readers can identify the opera or the play, 
a scene from which is the subject of the tllustra- 
tion. It is inscribed as follows :— 


Jno. Richards pinx. Wm. Woollett Sculp. 


The first scene of The Maid of the Mill, as 
designed by Mr. Richards. Published as the 


to have been officers’ 


Act directs Jany 15th 1768, & Sold by Wm. 
Woollett. Charlotte Street, Rathbone Place, 
London.—A. W. Huxpert, 17, Percy-road, 


Winchmore Hill, London, N.21. 


William Woollett’s engraving illustrates a 
scene from Isaac Bickerstaffe’s comic opera The 
Maid of the Mill, which was based on Samuel 
Richardson’s Pamela. The play was first staged 
in 1765 at Covent Garden, where it was well 
received and where it was frequently revived 
during the following years, usually as an after- 
piece. The engraving is after a painting exhi- 
bited by John Inigo Richards, R.A., at the 
Spring-street galleries of the Society of Artists 
of Great Britain. Richards designed scenery 
for many successful theatrical productions, and 
in 1777 he succeeded Nicholas T. Dall as 
principal scene-painter at Covent Garden. There 
were several successive “states’’ to Woollett’s 
engraving before its publication with full 
inscription in 1768. According to tradition 
Woollett fired a cannon 


from the roof of his 
house on the comple- 
tion of important en- 


gravings such as this. 


DOG AND GAME 

I enclose a photo- 
graph of an oil painting 
and should be most grate- 
ful if you or one of your 
readers could assist me to 
identify the artist. The 
picture measures 25 ins. 
by 30 ins.—RONALD 
P. Ketietr, Oakwood 
House. Oakwood-lane. 
Leeds. 8 

The painting of the 
spaniel and two_part- 
ridges closely resembles 


in manner and exe- 
cution pictures of a 
similar kind by Jean a 
Baptiste Oudry (1686- 


1755), the famous French 
18th - century animal 
painter. Oudry, after a 
period at Marseilles, 


1958 


See question: 


PAINTING OF A SPANIEL AND FRENCH PARTRIDGES HERE 
ATTRIBUTED TO J. B. OUDRY 


See question: 
returned to his native city, Paris, and studied 
under Largilliére. For many years he was 
painting portraits and religious pictures, and it 
was not until he had been presented to Louis 
XV that he was able to devote himself to that 
branch of art for which he had a peculiar talent 
and on which his reputation to-day mainly 
rests, the painting of animals. His pictures of 
this kind included scenes of the chase, animals 
in the menagerie of Louis XV and the large 
class of subjects in which dogs figure pro- 
minently. 

The spirited handling of this painting, 
the management of the foliage and the detailed 
correctness of deg and birds are all suggestive 
of Oudry. An almost identical clump of wild 
grasses is to be seen in a painting Dog and 
Pheasants in the Wallace Collection, and has also 
been noticed in other pictures by him. Although 
no conclusive opinion can be based on a photo- 
graph, there is a strong possibility that the 
painting can be attributed to him. 


Dog and Game 


Questions intended for these pages should be 
addressed to the Editor, CoUNTRY LIFE, 2-10, 
Tavistock-street, W.C.2, and a stamped addressed 
envelope enclosed for reply. A photograph or a 
caveful drawing is often helpful, but in no case 
should originals be sent. Not more than two 
questions should be submitted at one time. It is 
regretted that estimates of market values 
cannot be given; nor is advice offered to readers 
about ways and means of disposing of their 
possessions. 


A SCENE FROM THE MAID OF THE MILL. ENGRAVING BY 
WILLIAM WOOLLETT PUBLISHED IN 1768, 


AFTER A PAINTING 
BY JOHN RICHARDS 


From an 18th-Century Opera 
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CARS DESCRIBED 


THE HILLMAN HUSKY 


ANY British manufacturers make an 
M estate-car version of one of their 
models which is the dearest car in their 
range; the Hillman Husky, however, is the 
cheapest car in the entire range of the Rootes 
Group. They do, admittedly, make estate-car 
versions of more expensive types as well. It is 
interesting to note that the popularity of the 
original Husky model was such as to confirm the 
wisdom of its makers. The latest version of the 
Husky has been made slightly longer, but not 
enough to reduce its handiness, and an over- 
head-valve replaces the side-valve unit of only 
15265)... 

Many of the components used in the Husky 
are derived from the Hillman Minx, but it is ten 
inches shorter, which accounts for certain of its 
advantages. The new engine is an overhead- 
valve four-cylinder one with a capacity of 
1,390 c.c., from which a power of 40 brake horse 
power is obtained at the quite low engine speed, 
for an engine of such small capacity, of 4,000 
r.p.m. The specification has been kept simple 
to reduce production costs; but an oil filter, 
among other items, can be obtained as an 
optional extra. Although the Husky has been 
designed deliberately for utilitarian purposes, 
the increase in engine size and the modest 
weight have given it a performance equivalent 
to that of the average saloon of similar 
capacity and price. 

The advantage of the Husky’s compact 
dimensions is that a greater proportion of the 
car’s we-rht is transferred to the rear wheels 
when the car is climbing hills or accelerating 
than with a longer car, and as a result excellent 
adhesion is obtained on bad surfaces. It is even 
possible to drive over muddy surfaces which 
would require all-weather tyres to be fitted on 
most cars for the necessary grip to be obtained. 
The front suspension is independent by means 
of coil springs and wishbones, and the rear 
suspension is by semi-elliptic leaf springs. Under 
normal circumstances with two on board the 
suspension is soft and gives a comfortable ride, 
but auxiliary leaves stiffen up the suspension 
when a full load of passengers and goods is 
carried. With all seats in use there is room for 
four people and considerable luggage; when the 
rear seat is folded forward a considerable load 
can be carried. There are two passenger doors, 
but entry to the rear seats is reasonably easy 
with the front seats folded forward. Although 
the front seats look utilitarian in the extreme 
they are very comfortable. 

The range of adjustment on the driver’s 
seat is rather limited and, when the seat is set 
right back for a tall driver, it is possible for the 
driver to feel the knees of the rear passenger 
through the seat. When the rear seat is folded 
away the resultant floor has a glossy painted 
surface, which allows packages to slide about: 
rubber strips would cure this trouble. Because 


THE HILLMAN HUSKY 


Makers: Hillman Motor Co., Ryton-on-Dunsmore, 


Coventry. 
SPECIFICATION 

Price: £698 17s. | Brakes Lockheed hydraulic 
(including P.T. £233 17s.)|Suspension Independent 
Cubic capacity 1,390 c.c. (front) 
Bore and Stroke Wheelbase 7 ft. 2 ins. 

76.2 x 76.2 mm. | Track (front) 4 ft. 03 in. 
Cylinders Four | Track (rear) 4 ft. 0} in. 
Valves Overhead | Overall length 12 ft. 74 ins. 
B.h.p. 40 at 4,000 r.p.m. | Overall width 5 ft. 2 ins. 
Carb. Zenith downdraught | Overall height 5 ft. 1 in. 
Ignition Coil| Ground clearance 6} ins. 
Oil Filter Optional extra | Turning circle 28% ft. 
Ist gear 17.045 to 1 | Weight 18? ewt. 
2nd gear 11.807 to 1 | Fuel capacity 6} galls. 
3rd gear 7.126 to 1 | Oil capacity 7 pints 
4th gear 4.778 to 1} Water capacity 12} pints 
Final drive Spiral bevel | Tyres 5.00 x 15 

PERFORMANCE 

Acceleration Max. speed 71.8 m.p.h. 

Top 3rd Petrol consumption 
30-50 13.2 secs. 11 sees. 29.5 m.p.g. at average 
40-60 17.9secs. — speed of 45 m.p.h. 
0-60 (all gears) 27.5 secs. 


BRAKES: 30 to 0 in 31 feet (99 per cent. efficiency) 
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of the two-stage nature of the suspension there 
is some roll if corners are taken fast with any- 
thing but a fullload. It is only occasionally that 
certain combinations of road surface and 
springing periodicity allow some pitching to 
build up: this is the only disadvantage traceable 
to the short wheelbase. 

As the engine is a detuned version of the 
production Hillman Minx, with a lower com- 
pression ratio and a smaller bore in the carbu- 
rettor, it is possible to use a brand of cheap fuel. 
Unfortunately the fuel consumption obtained 
during my test was not as good as I had 
expected; some of the potential saving had been 
nullified, but this, I should think, was due to 
maladjustment on the car I tested. It was 
irritating to find that the fuel gauge gave a mis- 
leading impression of the capacity of the fuel 
tank, making one stop for a refill before it 
became necessary; this is worrying as the 
speedometer has no trip reading. The springing 
is assisted by hydraulic dampers at front and 
rear, apart from the auxiliary leaves; the front 
dampers are telescopic and the rear of lever 
type. The side windows behind the doors are 
large and give rear passengers a good view, and 
the good sizes of both the rear window and the 
mirror give the driver a splendid view to the 
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By J. EASON GIBSON 


bodywork, the performance available is good 
The timed speed of comfortably over 70 m.p.h 
and acceleration figures in the order of 20 to 4 
m.p.h. in 11 secs. and 0 to 60 in under 28 sees 
are very good for a car of this type. The onl 
complaint I heard from passengers during m 
test was that the high rear seat and low win 
screen resulted ina tall passenger getting a cric 
in the neck when trying to look ahead. 1 
noise can be heard seemed to consist largely ¢ 
road noise, combined with some resonance fro! 
the flat floor at the rear. Treatment with one ¢ 
the bitumastic materials available would prol 
ably reduce this appreciably and would at th 
same time act as a protection against corrosiol 

The car I tested was fitted with certai 
optional extras, including radio, windscree 
washer and a heater and demister. The heat 
in particular worked well, warming the interit 
quickly after starting and distributing a go 
share of the warmed air to the rear passenger! 
its efficiency was, no doubt, partly due to tk 
way in which the engine itself warmed u 
rapidly. On urban trips through streets we 
known to me I found it possible to return th 
choke to normal much sooner than on mo 
other cars. This might indicate that the carbt 
rettor was set rather on the rich side, whie 


THE HILLMAN HUSKY. It can carry large loads and is easy to manceuvre in traffic 


rear. A wide parcel shelf extends beneath the 
fascia. Both doors are provided with convenient 
push-button handles, but the similar type on the 
rear door would be better if it were augmented 


by a proper pull-handle. The car tested was 
finished in a rather garish colour scheme of 
scarlet and cream, which seemed out of 
character for a car of this type. 

My first experience of the car was in dense 
traffic, when I was trying hard to avoid being 
too late for my previous appointment. I found 


it handy in traffic because of its good steering 


lock and modest dimensions. In spite of the 
engine’s small size top-gear acceleration was 
good, and it was not necessary to keep using the 
gearbox. The centrally-placed gear lever was 
very convenient and underlined how much this 
type is to be preferred to the lever fitted 
beneath the steering wheel. The hand-brake 
lever is fitted to the right of the driver’s seat 
and is of proper pull-up type, which served to 
remind me of my dislike of brake levers hidden 
beneath the dashboard. Except when there is 
a full load the car starts easily from rest on 
second gear and I found it possible to employ 
the big-car technique of changing direct from 
second gear to top when driving in restricted 
areas. For motorists likely to use the Husky as 
a second car in the country for estate-car 
purposes, it is of interest that the pedals are 
well spaced, and even when one is wearing 
Wellington boots there is little danger of 
pressing two pedals at once. 

If one bears in mind the detuned engine 
and the extremely wind-resistant shape of the 


would also explain why the petrol consumptit 
was rather higher than anticipated. Much of tl 
good acceleration on the open road is due to tl 
well-spaced gear ratios: the three lower ones gin 


_ approximate maximums of 22, 33 and 57 m.p. 


Town driving confirmed the value of a sho 
wheelbase allied with a good steering lock, | 
parking and manceuvring were made easy. 

The steering and the cornering of the c 
were free from vice, and it was possible to dri 
much faster than one would expect in a car 
this type without unnecessary preoccupatio 
The Lockheed hydraulic brakes are strong at 
pleasantly progressive, and despite delibera 
attempts to upset them there were no signs - 
fading during my test. A lengthening of 1 
windscreen wiper blades by about 1 inch wou 
be helpful to taller drivers, but in all oth 
respects the driver feels instantly at home. T! 
headlights on the car tested were good, but t1 
headlights of approaching cars were a sligl 
nuisance, as the double-curved screen caused 
secondary image to be seen at times. The floc 
covering is of rubber over felt, which can 1 
quickly cleaned. 

The Hillman Husky has all the versatili 
one would expect from an estate car, and i 
compact dimension give it advantages ov 
other examples of this type. Unlike some esta 
cars, the Husky was completely draught-fre 
A stranger to the car is unlikely to guess th 
it is the cheapest car in the Rootes Group rang 
as the standard of finish is high. Because | 
the detuned engine it should be troubl 
free, With long intervals between overhaul 
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¥\ROM the point of view of a zoo director 
wild animals can be grouped into three 
main categories. First there are the easy 
mals, which not only thrive in captivity but 
duce offspring regularly and succeed in rear- 
| them. Then there are those which do well 
mselves, generally living to a healthy ripe old 
, but seldom or never breed in captivity, 
| even when they do so are rarely able to rear 
ik offspring. The third category comprises 
mals which are regarded as difficult or im- 
s sible to maintain satisfactorily under zoo 
j ditions. 
| The history of the keeping of wild animals 
Jcaptivity, however, shows that as our know- 
4 ge of their requirements improves, so success 
| More animals from the second cate- 
y join the first, and some of those in the 
ima category are added to the second. 

One of the most important achievements 

‘a British zoo in recent years has been the suc- 
‘sful rearing at Paignton Zoo in Devon of two 
‘| howler monkeys, animals hitherto found 
/aost impossible to maintain in captivity for 

re than a few weeks. This Paignton success 
‘ses the interesting question of how big a part 
> individual looking after a difficult animal 

iLys in its survival. It is generally accepted, I 

ink, that some people have outstanding 
iility to inspire confidence in animals, and that 
by ‘make the best keepers. So for. difficult 
jimals the first success in maintaining them in 
jotivity may be due either to the discovery 
rough experiment of optimum conditions, or 
heir being entrusted to someone with excep- 
‘nal ability to inspire their confidence—or, of 
urse, to a combination of both. 

During the early months of 1956 Mr. 
mneth Smith, Superintendent of Paignton 
0, was in British Guiana assembling one of the 
ggest collections of South American mam- 
us ever brought to Britain. While he was 
ere he was offered two red _ howler 
monkeys only a few months old. As a general 
le zoo authorities will not accept any animal 
less they feel fairly confident that they can 
aintain it. 

Despite the unfortunate history of red 
wlers in captivity, Mr. Smith accepted these 
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REARING RED HOWLER MONKEYS 


| Written and Illustrated by PHILIP STREET 


MONKEYS WITH THE KEEPER WHO 
EVOTED MUCH TIME AND ATTENTION TO THEIR 
*>BRINGING. Howler monkeys will thrive 


given plenty of human companionship” 


“only if they are 


two because he felt sure that, if 
he could only bring them back 
safely to Paignton, the chances 
of their survival were very good. 
His confidence was based on the 
fact that Miss Trudy Hills, the 
keeper in charge of the Small 
Mammal House, had already 
shown an unusual ability to 
maintain animals generally con- 
sidered difficult, and particular 
skill in hand-rearing young wild 
animals. 

After successfully overcom- 
ing the anxieties of the Atlantic 
crossing Mr. Smith arrived back 
in this country early in June, and 
lost no time in handing over his 
two precious monkeys to Miss 
Hills. Apart from their material 
wants—and for most young 
mammals these are fairly exact- 
ing—it was known that certain 
wild animals will thrive in captiv- 
ity only if they are given plenty 
of human companionship. Then 
they are likely to form the attach- 
ment to their keeper which seems 
essential to produce in them the 
will to live. Without this the 
finest physical conditions are of 
little avail. 

It was obvious almost at 
once to Miss Hills that red how- 
ler monkeys definitely belonged 
to this group. They were exces- 
sively timid and dependent. 
Clearly a fairly exacting routine 
would be needed to satisfy both 
their physical and mental needs. 
At first they were fed six times a 
day, their diet consisting mainly 
of warm bread and milk. Leaves 
also were offered and accepted, 
bamboo being a particular favour- 
ite; fortunately plenty of this 
grew in the zoo grounds. At each 
feed, and as often between meals as time 
allowed, Miss Hills would spend five or ten 
minutes talking quietly to 
them. Gradually they res- 
ponded, and after a few 
weeks they were feeding well 
and had become much at- 
tached to her. While she was 
around they were generally 
in good spirits, but whenever 
she took a day off they be- 
came dejected until she re- 
turned the following day. 

Their arrival created 
considerable interest in zoo- 
logical circles, but no one 
outside Paignton Zoo ex- 
pected them to live for more 
than two or three months at 
the most. One distinguished 
zoologist, who had been pro- 
mised their bodies for anato- 
mical research work when 
they died, quite expected to 
be engaged on his investi- 
gations before the end of the 
summer. 

As they now pass 
their second winter at Paign- 
ton they can be regarded as 
well established. But their 
upbringing has not been 
without considerable anxiety 
from time to time... After 
they had been at the zoo for 
a few months and really 
‘seemed to be thriving, they 
ran into serious teething 
troubles. For a couple of 
months they went right off 
their food, and it was only 
with the greatest difficulty 
that Miss Hills managed to 
get them to eat just about 
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ONE OF THE PAIR OF RED HOWLER MONKEYS FROM 
SOUTH AMERICA THAT HAVE BEEN SUCCESSFULLY 
REARED AT PAIGNTON ZOO, DEVON. It was previously 


considered almost impossible to rear these animals in captivity 


enough to keep them alive. By early autumn 
she began to wonder whether success was going 
to be denied her after all. Then quite suddenly 
their troubles seemed to vanish and _ their 
appetites returned. 

Even to-day they are still very timid, and 
will fly to the far corners of their cage if any 
stranger approaches when the door is open. A 
few months ago it was decided that their cage 
must be redecorated. To reduce disturbance to 
a minimum they were put into the cage next 
door, which was the same size as their own and 
furnished in exactly the same way. Despite this, 
however, they refused to eat during the two 
days that elapsed before they could be put back 
into their own cage. Fortunately they still 
regarded this as home when they returned, 
despite the new decoration. 

Paignton’s experience with these two mon- 
keys has shown that, with at least one kind of 
wild animal hitherto considered very difficult if 
not impossible to maintain in captivity for any 
length of time, mental well-being is perhaps 
more important than physical. Such animals, of 
course, are costly of keepers’ time, and a whole 
collection of them would need a very large staff. 

Besides giving a great deal of time per- 
sonally to her animals, Miss Hills believes in 
giving them something to do wherever possible. 
All the cages are well supplied with branches on 
which they can climb and, where appropriate, 
suitable toys are also introduced. The red 
howlers’ favourite is a bright rubber beach ring 
suspended from the roof of the cage. They spend 
hours swinging on this and climbing through it. 

Great attention is paid both to the kind and 
to the quality of food given to the animals at 
Paignton. Most captive animals have to have 
substitute diets, since the foods they would eat 
in their native countries are simply not obtain- 
able over here. But every effort is made to pro- 
vide them with a diet similar to that which they 
would choose in the wild, and also to make it as 
varied as possible. Red howlers in nature feed 
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on leaves and fruits, and at Paignton 
they are provided with a great variety 
of both, the leaves on complete 
branches from which they can be 
stripped by the animals, thus giving 
them both exercise and interest. 

From time to time they get tem- 
porary food fads, preferring one kind 
of food to all others for some days. One 
time the choice may be tomatoes, at 
another time elm leaves. But whatever 
it is they are always humoured and 
given as much as they require, until 
they decide to revert to their normal 
mixed diet. 

The red howler is the best known 
of a number of howler monkeys which 
are widely distributed among the 
South American forests. Like so many 
monkeys and other small mammals in 
South America they are essentially 
arboreal animals, spending practically 
the whole of their time high in the 
trees. A well developed prehensile 
tail serves as a fifth limb. 

Charles Waterton, 19th-century explorer 
and naturalist, wrote a vivid account of the vocal 
powers of howler monkeys. “Nothing can sound 
more dreadful than the nocturnal howlings of 
this red monkey. Whilst lying in your hammock 
amidst these gloomy and immeasurable wilds, 
you hear him howling at intervals from eleven 
o'clock at night until daybreak. You would 
imagine that half the wild beasts of the forest 
were collecting for the work of carnage. Now it 
is the tremendous roar of the jaguar, as he 
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“AT FIRST THEY WERE FED SIX TIMES A DAY, THEIR 
DIET CONSISTING MAINLY OF WARM BREAD AND MILK” 


springs on his prey; now it changes to his terrible 
and deep-toned growlings as he is pressed on all 
sides by superior force; and now you hear his 
last dying groan beneath a mortal wound. Some 
naturalists have supposed that these awful 
sounds, which you would fancy are those of 
enraged and dying wild beasts, proceed from a 
number of red monkeys howling in concert. One 
of them alone is capable of producing all these 
sounds; and the anatomists, on inspection of his 
trachea, will be satisfied that this is the case. 


“When you look at him, as" 
is sitting on a branch of a tr 
you will see a bump in his thre 
the size of a hen’s egg. In dark a 
cloudy weather, and just before 
shower of rain, this monkey will off 
howl in the daytime; and if you ¢ 
vance cautiously, and get under ¢ 
high and tufted trees where he is 
ting, you may have a capital opp 
tunity of witnessing his wonder 
powers of producing these dreadful a 
discordant sounds. Thus one sin 
solitary monkey, in lieu of hav: 
others to sit down and listen to hi 
according to the report of travelle 
has not even an attendant. Once I y 
fortunate enough to smuggle mys 
under the very tree on the h 
branches of which was perched a fi 
grown red monkey. I saw his ht 
mouth open; I saw the protuberai 
on his inflated throat; and I lister 
with extreme astonishment to sout 
which might have had their origin 
the infernal regions.”’ 

Whether red howlers brought up in ¢ 
tivity develop their full vocal powers of cou 
no one knows. As they grow up the two 
Paignton are certainly chattering more, anc 
will be interesting to see whether they learn 
howl after they reach maturity. If they do tl 
may well prove an embarrassment to the | 
authorities, because from the hill behind — 
town, where the zoo is situated, the sound wo 
probably carry considerable distances. 


THE NEW WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP 


A Golf Commentary by P. A. WARD-THOMAS 


was more progressive thinking about 

amateur golf and the administration of 
its tournaments. Although some of the changes 
in the form of the championships have not 
commended themselves to those for whom 
tradition dies hard, they are none the less 
evidence of a desire to move with the times. 
And now, out of the blue, comes the startling 
announcement that the Royal and Ancient 
and the United States Golf Association have 
agreed upon a world team competition. 

I use the word “‘startling’’ advisedly, for 
the secret had been closely guarded and even 
those of us who usually hear whispers of these 
things had no hint that this was forthcoming. 
Furthermore, it all happened within a fortnight. 
The Americans asked if they could come to St. 
Andrews to discuss the international golf situa- 
tion, without specifically stating the purpose of 
their visit. They arrived early in March, had 
meetings with heads of committees, and within 
a few days the proposal had been passed by the 
general committee and was fact. 

* K * 

Most golfers will already be familiar with 
the form of the tournament, but I had better 
run over it again. It is open to all countries, 
who are invited to enter teams of four to play 
72 holes of stroke play, one round each day. 
The aggregate of the three lowest scores will 
count as the team score, and naturally the team 
with the lowest score will be the champion. 
My first reaction to the idea was one of whole- 
hearted approval, and after thinking it over 
I see no reason to change that view. In 
general any broadening of the scope of interna- 
tional competition is bound to have a beneficial 
effect upon the game. Not only does it attract 
greater public attention and therefore advertise 
and encourage golf more widely, but it gives 
greater stimulus and inspiration to aspiring 
international golfers. It also gathers within the 
fold of competition, hitherto restricted almost 
entirely to Britain and the United States, 
countries whose right to take part has been 
gaining in strength over the years. And it will 
also enable Britain to fulfil in some measure 
the desire of other countries to compete against 
her, for such competition cannot easily be 
undertaken individually. 

Naturally there have been mutterings 
against the idea, mainly from those who dislike 


4 NHERE never has been a time when there 


changes and fear that with the introduction of 
too many new events the great occasions of 
golf, like the Walker Cup match, will lose their 
distinguished identity. Indeed, one eminent 
observer of the scene remarked that he did not 
know whether the chairman of the champion- 
ship committee deserved to be knighted or 
hung. There is no doubt that Test matches 
have not the same distinction in the public mind 
that they had when only England, Australia 
and South Africa played them. Now Test 
matches seem to be incessant and the records 
arising out of them have been cheapened. But 
nothing can undo the importance and tremen- 
dous interest in the matches between England 
and Australia. They remain the supreme 
occasions. Thus it is with golf. Within the 
foreseeable future the Walker Cup will remain 
the ultimate in international competition. 

There are fears that this new event will 
jeopardise the Commonwealth tournament, 
which made such an admirable beginning at St. 
Andrews in 1954, and which is due to be played 
in South Africa next year. This was a splendid 
conception and no one wants it to be aban- 
doned, but it may be that some of the Common- 
wealth countries will not feel inclined, nor be 
able, to stand the expense of entering both 
events. But if a decision had to be made, 
surely it would be preferable to compete in a 
universal tournament rather than one confined 
to the Commonwealth, especially when several 
more countries, in addition to the original five, 
Australia, Canada, Britain, New Zealand and 
South Africa, are showing interest in ‘it. In 
years to come the two events may overlap in 
their purpose. But at present it has been 
arranged that the world championship does not 
clash with the Commonwealth event, which is 
scheduled to take place only every five years, 
and, starting this year, it will alternate with 
those in which the Walker and Ryder Cup 
matches are held. 

* * * 

I cannot attempt to anticipate the reaction 
of other countries, although, Japan, still on the 
crest of victory in the Canada Cup, have already 
entered for the first championship, which will be 

‘held at St. Andrews in October. The repre- 
sentatives of 42 countries have been invited to 
a conference in the United States early in May, 
and not until after that can one estimate whether 
the event will be a success or not. The greatest 


obstacle, of course, is expense. Possibly only 
U.S.G.A. can lightly regard an outlay every t 
years of anything up to two thousand poun 
according to the distance a team and perhi 
a non-playing captain may have to be se 
For this will not be like the Canada Cup cc 
petition, which probably would collapse for 
with if the full expenses of all teams compet 
were not paid by one organisation. Few co 
tries could afford or would even trouble to s« 
two professionals vast distances to compete 
an event they had no chance of winning. 

It would be as well, therefore, to restr 
enthusiasm until the response of the count 
is known. For most of them it will be a c 
siderable undertaking and, although many n 
welcome the chance of playing on the Old Cou 
this autumn, or in the United States two ye 
hence, they may not be so eager when the t 
of the Australasian zone to hold the event 
1962 comes around. 

* * * 

There are two suggestions regarding 
form of the championship which I would | 
to make. At present the intention is that 
aggregate of the three lowest scores over 
holes should count, where it would be bette 
the aggregate of the three lowest scores in e 
individual round counted. This would m 
that, if one man had a disastrous first round, 
would not then be out of the running for 
whole event. It can be argued that, at 
highest level, no one should have a really | 
score, but accidents happen to the best anc 
would be unfortunate for the culprit and 
colleagues if one man travelled thousands 
miles, went round in 83 and sabotaged him 
from the outset. 

Finally, I shall never forget the almost 
bearable tedium of watching four-ball str 
play when the Canada Cup was played 
Wentworth. A round, particularly one inv 
ing the leaders and a large crowd, was tak 
anything up to five hours. Had it not been 
the presence of Hogan I should remember th 
days as the most exacting and tiresome chi 
The constant waiting, marking of balls on 
green and painstaking holing out for scc 
which in many instances were of no inte 
made the whole procedure far too ponderous 
pleasure. Threesomes should be the absol 
limit, and, if only about twenty countries 
competing, players could be sent out in pair 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE 1841 BOAT RACE 


IR,—Boat-race Day is almost here 

again, a day when thousands of 
people without any university connec- 
tions have always been ready to 
take sides and cheer on Oxford or 
Cambridge. 

Looking over an old copy of The 
Sportsman for 1841, I came across the 
enclosed illustration, engraved by 
Topham before the days of photo- 
graphy could capture what was then 
termed “‘an animated picture.’’ Ac- 
cording to the poetic text, the illus- 
tration shows the crew just started near 


voice seemed hushed, and I went 
across to him and bent over his ring in 
the usual salutation, hoping he was 
not ill. He smiled broadly, and put- 
ting a finger to his mouth, whispered, 
“Piano! Sh!” 

The mystery was presently solved 
for me by the little black hen crawling 
out from underneath the black habit 
of her master, cackling loudly. The 
cackling sounded particularly shrill in 
the study. Dom Anselmo explained, 


rather shyly, that it had become her 
custom to lay her egg every morning 
at this time near his feet as he sat 
saying his Office or writing. 


She 1s 7a; 


SELF-LAYERED JAPANESE CEDAR (CRYPTOMERIA JAPONICA) 
AT PENCARROW IN EAST CORNWALL 
See letter: Layering of Japanese Cedar 


“Lambeth’s shore.’’ At the end of 
a thyme which tells of Cambridge’s 
superiority on the water, the text con- 
cludes with remarking that their skill 
was due to the tuition of their trainer, 
“old Matthey-Matticks.’’—I. ListTER 
(Mrs.), 45, Lovell-voad, Cambridge. 


AN EGG FOR THE 


ARCHBISHOP 


S1r,—Bishop Skelton’s story of Emma 
the hen (Country Lire, March 13) 
reminds me of an archbishop’s pet hen 
I once knew in Basilicata, where I was 
serving with the Allied Military 
Goveraxment during the war in Italy. 
My work down there brought me in 
touch with the Archbishop of Acerenza 
and Matera, whose residence was in 
the latter town, where I was stationed. 
(This ancient see dates back to the 
4th century.) He was the late 
Monsignor Anselmo Pecci, O.S.B., a 
member of the Benedictine Cassinese 
Congregation, and we soon became 
friends. 

The first morning that I called 
upon the Archbishop there was a little 
jet-black hen with a fine scarlet comb 
and wattle strutting about the study. 
During our conversation the bird sud- 
denly flew up into the venerable 
prelate’s lap and settled down con- 
tentedly. “Like a kitten, isn’t she?” 
remarked Dom Anselmo, quite un- 
moved. “And black as a raven,’’ he 
added, scratching her poll. He then 
went on to tell me that some months 
before he had found her under a hedge 
in a sorry plight indeed, with an 
injured leg. “ Just feathers and bones, 
she was, and there were ants near by,” 
he said. He had taken her back here 
to the Arcivescovado and tended her 
for days, and she had grown into the 
plump little hen I now saw. 

“What do you call her?” I asked, 
hoping he would say Scholastica, 
the name of St. Benedict’s sister. 
“Tica,” he said with a chuckle, 
“and I need not tell you why.” I was 
delighted. 

One morning I called earlier than 
usual upon the Archbishop. He was 
seated at his writing-table and apolo- 
gised for not rising to greet me. His 


penance having to keep still like this.” 
But he was rewarded, he considered, 
and handed me the warm new-laid egg. 

On subsequent visits to the 
Arcivescovado at this time of a morn- 
ing, if Dom Anselmo did notrise to greet 
me I at once sensed the still atmos- 
phere of expectancy about his study. 

The Archbishop died about four 
years ago at the age of 86. No 
doubt Tica by now has found some 
heavenly hen-roost herself, should 
such exist. “ Benedicite omnes volucres 
coelt Domino!””—J. D. U., Rome, Italy. 


CONFECTIONERY MOULDS 


'Srr,—I was much interested in Mrs. 


Eva Pinto’s article on wooden ginger- 
bread moulds and particularly in her 


enterprising experiments in making 
gingerbread from old recipes. This 
prompts me to send you a photograph 
of an early confectionery mould in my 
possession of a type that is, I think, 
now somewhat rare. It is made 
of terra-cotta and is rebated to take 
a lid, though this is unfortunately 
missing. 

Moulds of this kind were made of 
various materials, and some idea of 
their use may be gained from the 
following 17th-century recipe: ““Take 
a mould made of Alabaster and tie the 
two pieces together and lay them in 
water an hour and take as much sugar 
as will fill up your mould, and boil it 
in a Manus Christi, then pour it into 
your mould suddenly and clap on the 
lid, round the mould about with your 
hand and it will be whole and hollow, 
then colour it with what colours 
you please.’’ It will be seen here 
that the finished product would be in 
the round. 

Biscuit and cake mixtures were 
also put into these double moulds and 
set in a cool oven to harden or dry. It 
is unlikely that fairings were made by 
this method, as the process would be 
too lengthy; the moulds were probably 
used in large country houses which 
would account for their comparative 
rarity. 

Marchpane or gingerbread could, 
of course, be printed with the half- 
mould if desired, in the manner 
Mrs. Pinto so well describes.—SyYLVIA 
Groves, 4, Lyttelton-road, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham, 16. 


LAYERING OF JAPANESE 
CEDAR 


S1r,—With reference to Westcountry- 
man’s mention of natural layering by 
Cryptomeria japonica (Japanese cedar) 
in his letter of March 13, there are 
several well-layered specimens in the 
long drive at Pencarrow, in East Corn- 
wall. I enclose a photograph of a 
good example. 

A short distance further down 
the drive I noticed last August that a 
mother tree 80 feet tall had a branch, 
layered, which had already risen to a 
height of 65 feet. 

Incidentally, this layering pro- 
cess, though common enough with 
Thuja and Lawson cypress, is not often 
seen with spruce in this country, but 
in some parts of Norway, perhaps 
where seed does not ripen well, it 
seems to be the normal method of 
regeneration in the forest for the 
Norway spruce or Christmas tree.— 
J. D. U. Warp, Rodhuish, Watchet, 
Somerset. 


CONFECTIONERY MOULD OF 
THE LATE 17TH CENTURY 
MADE OF TERRA-COTTA 


See letter: Confectionery Moulds 


FANNY BURNEY’S 
PORTRAIT 


Sr1r,—I was pleased to see the repro- 
duction, in Collectors’ Questions of 
February 6, of our portrait reputed to 
be of Fanny Burney. 

May I call attention to a few 
points made in the reply you printed? 
E. F. Burney (Edward Francesco 
Burney), who painted the portrait of 
Fanny Burney in the National Port- 
rait Gallery, was her cousin, not her 
brother. I am inclined also to 
doubt whether Edward’s portrait “‘is 
accepted without question as a true 
portrait of Fanny Burney.” 

On August 31, 1782, Fanny wrote 
to her sister Susanna Phillips about 
this portrait: ‘I believe if I am not 
under written, no one would guess he 
{Edward F. Burney] ever saw me, 
much less that I sat for the Picture 
called mine. Never was Portrait so 
violently flattered. I have taken pains 
incredible to make him magnify the 
Features, and darken the complection, 
but he is impenetrable in action, 


ENGRAVING SHOWING THE FIRST STAGE OF THE BOAT RACE IN 1841 AT LAMBETH 
See letter: The 1841 Boat Race 


though fair & docile in promise. I 
shall still, however, work at him, for 
it really makes me uneasy to see a 
Face ia which the smallest resemb- 
lance of my own can be traced looking 


almost perfectly handsome . . . His 
flattery, as I reproach him eternally, 
is all for me; not only in the phiz, but 
the back Ground, which he has made 
very beautiful; & as to my Dress, 
which I have left to himself, he has 
never been tired of altering & gracing 
it. It is now the black vandyke Gown, 
with slashed lilac sleeves, & very 
elegant.” 

Dr. Joyce Hemlow, in her new 
History of Fanny Burney, says that 
Edward “captured a modest, 
elusive, Evelina-like quality” rather 
than ‘‘an artistic truth.” 

I certainly do not know enough 
about the style of dress and hair 
decoration represented in our portrait 
to determine a specific date. It is 
possible, however, that Miss Burney 
—if it really was Miss Burney— 
deliberately chose an early costume 
when she sat for the portrait. Wearing 
the dress of an earlier period has not 
been an unusual practice for either 
men or women who wish to be painted 
by a famous artist—RaymonpD M. 
BEenNneET?, Douglass College, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, U.S.A. 


PURLIEU HUNTING 
OR POACHING? 


Srr,—Mr. F. C. Morgan’s discovery of 
the reward bill illustrated in your 
issue of February 13 is of great inter- 
est, but perhaps it is concerned not so 
much with poaching as with purlieu 
hunting. In the Puvefoy Letters (ed. 
G. Eland, 1931, Ch. XVI) we find the 
same Mr. Joseph Smith, of Shelbrook 
Lodge (now called Sholebrook Lodge, 
Whittlebury), causing alarm to 
Mr. Henry Purefoy, of Shalstone, 
Buckinghamshire, in 1749, the very 
year after he had been High Sheriff. 
Acting for the Duke of Grafton, the 
Ranger of Whittlewood Forest, North- 
amptonshire, Mr. Smith no doubt 
knew which land was purlieu (dis- 
afforested) and which forest. 

In the hours of daylight, accord- 
ing to Manwood’s Forest Laws, the 
owner of purlieu land and his servants 
only might pursue a beast back to the 
forest with own greyhounds, but he 
might not forestall (intercept) it with 
degs or any manner of engine what- 
ever. None the less, Henry Purefoy 
used to set “reells, or long strings with 
feathers to ’em’”’ to scare the deer and 
posted men up trees to shoot the fat 
bucks; in the same year his old coach- 
mare was shot by a “rascall’’ dis- 
charging his gun at a deer on the 
ground and not from a tree, so ending 
one day’s sport. 

It would be interesting to know 
if Mr. Smith did present any offenders 
at the next Court of Attachment or 


PIERCEFIELD, NEAR CHEPSTOW, AS REBUILT BY SIR JOHN SOANE. 
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TWO BRASS TOBACCO JARS, ONE WITH A SMOKER ON THE LID 


See letter: Tobacco Bygones 


Court of Swanimote; if not, it is likely 
that the ten men with guns and staves 
mentioned in the reward bill were 
local inhabitants driving the deer out 
of the forest into the purlieu, to be 
hunted by the purlieu owners next 
day.—J. L. Nevinson, 18, Hyde Park- 
place, London, W.2. 


PIERCEFIELD IN THE 
19th CENTURY 


Srr,—I was interested in the article, 
A Mural Brought to Light, in your 
issue of December 12, 1957, and the 
mural painting and the engraving of 
Piercefield, near Chepstow in Mon- 
mouthshire, which accompanied it. I 
enclose copies of a photograph of the 
house rebuilt by Sir John Soane, and of 
an engraving which depicts Chepstow 
town and ruined castle, with Pierce- 
field House in the topright-hand corner. 

My grandfather was born and 
brought up at Piercefield Park, his 
father having bought the property on 
his return to England from the West 
Indies at the end of the 18th century. 
The family lived there for many years 
until disaster overtook the West 
Indian estates and Piercefield had to 
be sold. I understand the woods and 
farms were bought by a neighbouring 
landowner, and the house and park 
eventually became the Chepstow 
race-course as it now is. 

The story is told that my great- 
grandfather was invited to dine at 
Piercefield.and during dinner the sale 
of the property was concluded. In 
token of this the host (who must, I 
think, have been the Valentine Morris 
mentioned in your article) and_his 
guest changed places, and the new 
owner then invited his former host to 
take port. 

Unfortunately, I have not had an 


opportunity to experience that “‘rav- 
ishing admiration’’ promised by The 
New Bath Guide to those who visited 
Piercefield, though in my youth we 
were told of its beauties; nor can I 
give details of the earlier house and 
gardens which, if known to my family, 
have never penetrated as far as 
Australia.—G. H. WELts, Mount Lofty, 
South Australia. 


FROM NAPOLEON’S 
GRAVE 


S1r,—I was interested to read about 
the willow trees raised from cuttings 
from that growing on Napoleon’s 
grave (CouNTRY Lire, February 6 and 
27), because there is a tree of similarly 
reputed origin visible from my room 
in this College. This particular one is 
a fine specimen growing at the edge of 
the small lake in Queen Mary’s Garden 
in the Inner Circle of Regent’s Park, 
and until very recently it carried a 
small notice board (now unfortunately 
removed) giving an account of its 
origin. 

This tree has an additional 
interest botanically, because it is 
acting as the host of the beautiful 
toothwort, Lathraea clandestina, 
which is growing parasitically on its 
roots and each spring sends up large 
clumps of the striking violet flowers in 
the grass and adjacent rose bed.— 
B. C. SuHarman, Bedford College, 
Rregent’s, Park, N.W.1. 


FROM CUTTING TO TREE 

Ssir,—There is a willow tree in my 
woodland garden that was grown 
direct from the tree at St. Helena. 
This is confirmed by Princess Marie 
Louise in her book, My Memories of 
Six Reigns. She states on page 234: 
“T was given a cutting of this historic 


(Right) ENGRAVING OF 
VISIBLE IN THE TOP RIGHT-HAND CORNER 
See letter: Piercefield in the 19th Century 


CHEPSTOW, WITH PIERCEFIELD 


tree.... This tiny cutting was nurse: 
and watched over with loving cai 
and now it is an imposing tree at 
Orchard Poyle.’’—FRANK T. SEEAR, 
Orchard Poyle, Burnham, Buckingham- 
shive. 


TOBACCO BYGONES 


From Sir Ernest B. Royden, Bart. 

S1r,—I have been interested in recent 
letters on tobacco bygones, and I 
enclose a photograph of two tobacco 
jars made of brass instead of the more | 
usual lead. The figure on the lid of one ~ 
jar appears to be drawing his smoke _ 
through water.—E. B. RoyDEN, Hill | 
Bark, Frankby, West Kirby, Cheshire. | 


OLD TOBACCO BOXES 
Srr,—With reference to the letterfrom 4 
Major R. M. Woolley in your issue of 
February 20, Tobacco Bygones, the 
coin-in-the-slot tobacco boxes are still 
on the mantelpiece over the fireplace in i 
the smoke-room here. as 

The design of these differs ; 
slightly. One, witha slot some halfan | 
inch higher than the press button, is 
marked on the bar supporting the (| 
centre handle ‘“‘Rich Patent Bridge- i 
water.’’ The other, which is nicely | 
engraved, has the coin slot only a little | 
higher than the press button and is 
stamped near the hinged lid “Richs 
Patent.’’—J. THEw.is, White Lion 
Hotel, Banbury, Oxfordshire. 


IN MEMORY OF A SAILOR 


Sir,—Mr. Charles Quarrell’s letter 
(March 6) about Severndroog Castle 
on Shooter’s Hill, does less than 
justice to Sir William James—and to |; 
the “pirates” of Suvarndaruga who © 
were no more pirates than the men of 

the H.E.I. Company’s Navy were. 

James was a man of humble 
origin, who joined what was then the 
Bombay Marine in 1747 as a chief | 
mate; he rose in the incredibly short | 
space of four years to be Commodore | : 
and Commander-in-Chief, and seven 
years later retired with an immense 
fortune in prize money. He became 
M.P. for West Looe, Chairman of the 
Court of Directors of the H.E.I. 
Company and a baronet. His only 
child married Lord Rancliffe; and 
James died of an apoplexy at the 
wedding breakfast. 

As a fighting officer, both strate- 
gist and tactician, he was outstanding; | 
and he was one of the greatest navi- 
gators of his day. Among other 
achievements he solved the problem 
of the voyage from Bombay to 
Calcutta during the south-west mon- 
soon, which, until he did it in 1756, 
was thought to be impossible. His 
route—south to Diego Garcia, east to 
Achin Head, north-west to Caleutta— 
was common form from then until the ~ 
end of the days of sail. 

Although James and his con- 
temporaries always called the Mahrat- 
ta navy “the Angria pirates’, they 
were not pirates at all. Our modern 
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oncept of the freedom of the seas was 
inknown in those days: all navies on 
he coasts of India—Mogul, H.E.I. 
lompany, Mahratta, and the French 
ind Portuguese in their day—claimed 
lominion over stretches of sea as they 
lid over the adjoining shores. If you 
wanted to pass through “‘their’’ sea, 
you could buy a pass or safe-conduct, 
br you could fight your way through. 
Everybody knew the rules and, if the 
Mahrattas were pirates, so were all the 
others. 


When the contents of Severndroog 
Tower were dispersed (about 25 years 
ago, I think) and its trophies and 
stands-of-arms were sold, an officer of 


( STAFFORDSHIRE POTTERY FIGURES OF 
A MAN AND WOMAN GARDENER 
See letter: Pair of Gardening Figures 


the R.I.N. bought as a curiosity a 
little bundle of bits and pieces of 
woodwork done up with string, which 
seemed to have been the model of a 
ship. The pieces were carefully 
assembled and proved to be the 
builder’s hull-model of James’s flag- 
ship Protector (of 619 tons and 44 
guns). The model was in the officers’ 


‘ mess in Bombay last time I was there, 


and I have no doubt still is—-GEORGE 
WALKER, 26, Rutland-street, London, 
S.W.7. 


PAIR OF GARDENING 
FIGURES 


Sir,—J. M., ina letter The Elements in 
Pottery? (January 23), writes: “I 
should be most interested to know the 
appearance of the woman gardener.’’ 
I therefore enclose a photograph of my 
pair of gardeners which I bought in 
London years ago. 

My male gardener differs from 
J. M.’s in respect of the spelling, the 
shoes, and the fact that mine has a 
cluster of flowers on one side; the 
cluster on the other side has been 
broken off. The pottery of the man 
has a creamy cast, while that of the 
woman is grey; but they were both 
sold to me as a pair and certainly look 
like one.—LovuisE Hamirton Rowan, 
12, Morven-place, Princeton, New Jer- 
sey, U.S.A. 


ORIGIN OF MOURNING 
BANDS 


Srr,—I wonder whether you or any of 
your readers can help me to trace the 
origin of the practice of wearing arm- 
bands to signify mourning. Is there 
any special significance in wearing the 
band on right or left arm or both 
arms? What were the customary 
riods for wearing mourning bands? 
By whom were they normally worn? 
Were or are mourning bands ordered 
for court mourning and, if so, for how 
long are they worn?—-N. TEULON- 
Porter, High Land, Great-lane, 
Shaftesbury, Dorset. 
{The procedure for court mourn- 
ing lays down the following directions 
for dress: uniform, crépe or black cloth 
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mourning bands on the left arm; 
civilian dress, dark colours, black tie: 
ladies, black dress. Court mourning, 
when ordered, is normally worn by 
members of the Royal Family, House- 
holds of the Royal Family, H.M. 
representatives at home and abroad 
and their staffs, and Household 
troops. Military practice is that black 
arm bands are worn on the left arm 
when service mourning is ordered, and 
officers and warrant-officers may wear 
similar mourning bands for private 
mourning. The wearing of mourning 
bands with civilian dress for private 
mourning is less common than it was 
before 1939.—ED. ] 


ODD RAM OF 
SCOTLAND 


From Siv Ralph 
Cochrane 

Sir,—I have received 
the accompanying photo- 
graph from Colonel J. M. 
Gillespie, 514 Northridge- 
drive, San Antonio 9, 
Texas, U.S.A., who 
writes: ‘‘There used to be 
a famous bar in this town 
named the Buckhorn, 
which was established in 
1882 or thereabouts. It 
was famed for a tremend- 
ous collection of horns 
and heads from about 
every beast on earth. One 
of these heads was known 
as the Ram of Scotland, 
and a friend of mine— 
General J. C. Gordon, 
U.S.A.F., retired—now 
has it in his possession. 
The head is mounted ona 
plaque and the horns curl 
down in corkscrew fashion 
symmetrically on both 
sides. About 4 inches of 
each horn-tip are sheathed 
in some metal and en- 
graved with what appears to be a rep- 
resentation of a thistle. 

“At the tip of each horn there is 
mounted a yellow stone similar to 
a dark sardonyx and about the 
diameter of a thistle. These stones are 
mounted in a cup-shaped setting 
which is an extension of the metal 
which sheathes the tips.”’ 

Colonel Gillespie goes on to ask 
whether there is any significance to be 
attached to the head and in particular 
the stones used to cover the tops of the 
horns, and I should be grateful if you or 


any of your readers could 
throw light on the subject. 
—R. A. COCHRANE, 
Bladon Castle, Burton- 
upon-Trent. 

[The yellow stones 
are probably cairngorms, 
which are so called be- 
cause their main source 
was once the Cairngorm 
Hills of the Inverness- 
shire-Aberdeenshire bor- 
der, and which are much 
used for ornamentation 
in Scotland. The fact 
that the ram’s horns are 
mounted with them and 
apparently engraved 
with representations of a 
thistle suggests that this 
head was indeed set up as 
an example of a Scottish 
ram. But the typical 
Scottish ram is a Scotch 
Blackface, and it is diffi- 
cult to understand why 
whoever had the head 
mounted chose what looks 
to us like a Merino. ED. } 


HISTORY IN A CLOCK 
From Siy Ronald Wingate, Bart. 


S1r,—The clock of which I enclose two 
photographs may interest your read- 
ers. JI am indebted to my friend M. 
Camby, of the Musée Charlet in 
Brussels, for much of the research, for 
the clock is of considerable historical 
interest. 


It is a composite clock in four 
parts. The clock case is a fine example 
of Louis XVI in gilt bronze, the 
ribbon decoration, the flaming torch 
and the phoenix being typical. It is 
signed twice on the inside LJ., almost 
certainly L. Janvier, a famous clock- 
maker under Louis XVI and later 
under the First Empire. The clock 
itself originally stood on four low legs, 
replaced later by the deep plain base 
below the acanthus leaves to balance 
the statuette on the top. 


The statuette and the plinth are 
removable and fit on to the top of 
the clock. They are of silver gilt—the 
statuette being solid silver—and the 
plinth bears four pre-revolution royal 
“poincons’’ (hall-marks), including the 
mark of Julien Alaserre 1768-1774. 
The statuette is after David’s picture 
of Napoleon (as General Bonaparte) 
crossing the Alps, exhibited in the 
Paris Salon of 1800; it was probably 


FRONT AND SIDE VIEWS OF A FRENCH CLOCK SURMOUNTED 
BY A STATUETTE OF NAPOLEON AFTER DAVID’S PICTURE 


See letter:. History in a Clock 


SCOTLAND, FORMERLY IN 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


RAM’S HEAD, KNOWN AS THE RAM OF 


A BAR IN 
See letter: Odd Ram of Scotland 


made by Chaudet or Cheret, the latter 
of whom made several silver statuettes 
of the Emperor. 

The maker of the clock movement, 
which is controlled by a silk suspen- 
sion, is difficult to decipher. It is 
something like ‘‘Romolly a Paris’, 
and may be from one of the Geneva 
family of Romilly (1714-1796). 

There can be little doubt that a 
clock-maker, probably Janvier him- 
self, rebuilt the clock in about 1805 to 
take advantage of the hero-worship of 
Napoleon. He took off the ornamental 
top (possibly a female figure), obtained 
the silver plinth on which he set the 
silver figure of Napoleon, fitted it to 
the clock, and added the plain base to 
keep the proportion. 

What happened to it after that is 
not known, but it was imported into 
England in 1900 and the silver por- 
tions of the clock bear in addition the 
F, the hall-mark and the date-letter of 
that year. 

So there are forty years of mon- 
archy, revolution and empire in one 
clock.—RONALD WINGATE, The Manoy 
House, Wilton, Salisbury, Wiltshire. 


LETTERS IN BRIEF 


A Bishop’s Buildings.—With refer- 
ence to W. J. Lamborough’s letter of 
March 6, the Coplestons have been 
rectors of Offwell, near Honiton, in 
Devon, without a break from 1773 to 
the present day. Edward Copleston, 
Bishop of Llandaff, was a great builder. 
He built Offwell House (1828), the 
rectory (1845), and the tower on 
Honiton Hill (1843) mentioned by Mr. 
Lamborough. Pevsner suggests that 
Copleston was also responsible for the 
groups of cottages in the village with 
rustic porches.—Howarp Hart, The 
Vicarage, Stapleford, Cambridge. 


Money from Bees.—I should like to 
confirm Mrs, Stevens’s statement in her 
letter of March 6 that there are some 
people who make money from bees. In 
the years 1933 and 1934 I marketed 
1,500 1-lb. glass jars of the best 
Norfolk honey and 500 first-grade 
sections of comb honey to one firm 
alone. The purchaser, a large grocery 
in the Midlands, used to send a van all 
the way to Norfolk to pick up the 
consignment. This was by no means 
my total crop for the two seasons, and 
I employed no _ labour.—DouGLas 
CARRUTHERS, Elder Farm, 
King’s Lynn, Norfolk. 


Grimston, 


Works of Benjamin West.—-I hope 
to finish a catalogue of the drawings 


and paintings of Benjamin West, 
P.R.A. (1738-1820) at the end of 
August. I should appreciate any 
material, works of art, letters or docu- 


ments which are not available through 
museum catalogues or the Frick and 
Witt libraries —-HELMUT VON ERFPFA, 
Chairman, Department of Art, Rutgers 
University, New New 
Jersey, U.S.A. 


srunswick, 
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VICTORIAN PICTURESQUE: FOLKINGTON 
MANOR, SUSSEX 


NYONE who has seen Highcliffe Castle, 
A on the Hampshire coast, can scarcely have 
failed to be intrigued by the question of 

who designed that fascinatingly Fonthill-hke 
Gothic fantasy. A somewhat Beckfordian 
character, Lord Stuart de Rothesay, the veteran, 
by then slightly mad, ambassador successively in 
Paris and St. Petersburg, was its creator, 
incorporating materials of the 15th-century 
Manoir des Andelys near Rouen, which he had 
found being demolished, with much else of 
various periods acquired in the dawn of the 
“collecting era.’’ The accepted dates for High- 
cliffe are 1830-34, and tradition gives the name 
of his architect as Pennethorne (that of John 
Nash’s adopted children, of whom Sir James 
succeeded to his practice). It is possible, though 
at the relevant date unlikely, that James 
Pennethorne was concerned in Highcliffe; 
conceivable that his younger brother John, 
trained as an architect but living retired in the 
Isle of Wight, may have been. However, in the 
Biographical Dictionary of English Architects, 
Mr. H. M. Colvin makes a perhaps more 
probable suggestion, that the tradition of 
“Pennethorne”’ corrupts the name of one W. J. 
Donthorns, about whom he produces a good deal 


1.—FROM THE SOUTH WEST. BEYON! 
THE WOODS RISE THE DOWNS 
(Left) 2,.—FACED WITH KNAPPE 
FLINTS—THE SOUTH FRONT 


of information but not his Christian name 
Among the works assigned to him are Folkins 
ton Place, which he designed in 1844. A 
Highcliffe the architect was obviously carryin 
out the decided if peculiar intentions of an ecce1 
tric client; but the quality, and a bravura th 
recalls that of Baroque, in much of the work ther 
can perhaps be recognised in this externally con 
plete and more personal example of his work. 

Donthorn (as he signed himself—withot 
the final “‘e’”’ given him by Mr. Colvin) was bor 
about 1800. He was a pupil from 1817 1 
1820 of Jeffrey Wyatville, who was in tho: 
years completing Ashridge in Gothic style, i 
cluding the chapel probably from his ov 
designs, though equally active in neo-Classicz 
Donthorn exhibited at the Royal Academ 
between 1824 and 1853, beginning with a series 
. works in Norfolk all more or less Gothic. One 

: these is the stables at Felbrigg Hall (1825), 
c picturesque crenellated brick quadrangle with 
screen of Gothic arches. Mr. R. W. Kettc 
Cremer states that he also prepared ambition 
plans for greatly extending and remodelling tl 
interior of the house in a grandiose version | 
Jacobean. In 1824 he had designed Hillingtc 
Hall (pulled down civca 1946) in flamboyai 
Gothic, and in 1829 Pickenham Hall. Late 
again in Norfolk, he designed the ‘“‘Leicest 
Testimonial’ at Holkham (1845), ponderous 
neo-Classical and involving him in something | 
a scandal with the subscribers (recorded in 
voluminous contemporary pamphlet). If 1 
was employed by Lord Stuart at Highcliffe, th: 
followed his Norfolk buildings, and meanwhi 
he altered and added to Woolland Hous 
Dorset, 1833, designed the gaol and sessio: 
house at Peterborough where he also altered t1 
deanery, and built a couple of churches, 
which that at The Dicker, Sussex, 1843, mz 
have been connected with his working | 
Folkington in 1844. 

The ton of Folke’s people (who also ga 
his name to Folkestone) adjoins Polegate, | 
the foot of Winddoor Hill, on another slope 
which ‘“‘The Long Man of Wilmington loo 
northward to the shires.’” The Place, as it w 
formerly called, is also a site of some antiquit 
having been a seat of the Culpepers in James ] 
reign and later of the Dobell family, from who 
it was bought about 1650 by William Thoma 
of West Dean, with the adjoining manor 
Wootton (Country Lire, April 7, 1955). In tl 
church are Queen Anne monuments to ¢ 


Willi : : 
3.—_THE ENTRANCE FRONT, REMINISCENT OF NORFOLK CHURCHES house wae Gee erenes Soa retee 
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OMETIME about 1340 an eminent Londoner went 
S out to Kent and built himself a handsome man- 
sion. The Great Hall in which he dined with his 
friends is probably the finest of the 14th Century. 
But it is not for this alone that people travel to Pens- 
hurst Place today. The later additions to the build- 
ing, beautifully mellowed by time; the art treasures 
and other links with the illustrious Sidney family; 
the formal gardens and ancient trees and friendly 
Kentish landscape—all make your journey to 


Penshurst a memorable pilgrimage. 


SUPER NATI 


OUR SNAELONAEL 


HERITAGE 


REA 
The perfect companions for seeing Britain are the new 
National Benzole road maps and “Our National Heritage” 
travel book. The road maps are on sale, 1/- each, at 
National Benzole ‘solus’ garages and filling stations. “Our 
National Heritage”, a survey of the British scene in 
words and pictures, is introduced by John Moore and con- 
tains 115 pages of photographs, miniature maps and descript- 
ive text. Published by Phoenix House in co-operation with 
the National Benzole Company Ltd., it is on sale at all book- 


shops, price 12/6d. 


ehh: By Appointment to Her Majesty the Queen 
“ ~ Suppliers of Motor Spirit, National Benzole Co. Led. 


Z 24 Wellington House, Buckingham Gate, London S.W.| 
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4.—GEORGIAN PICTURES IN THE DINING-ROOM. (Right) 5—A RELIC OF DICKENS, CATTERMOLE AND NOVELLO 


eas 


6.—IN THE LIBRARY. CANALETTO’S, PIAZZA S. MARCO ABOVE THE 
CHIMNEY-PIECE 


according to Bridger, History of Sussex (1835), who sa‘ 
“Tt was taken down about 15 years since, and by the aid 
the unrelenting hammer of the auctioneer so distribut 
that no trace of it remains, if we except some of 1 
offices which are now converted into a farm-house.”’ In 1& 
Folkington and Wootton were bought by Thomas Sheppa 
M.P. for Frome, who thereupon built a new Place on the s 
of the old, incorporating the farm-house as its kitchen wi 

This history and Donthorn’s familiarity with | 
houses in Norfolk largely account for the character that ’ 
new Folkington was given. The principal south front (Fig 
is a scholarly and sensitive pastiche of such a bay-windoy 
Tudor elevation as the Culpeper house might have possess 
Itis faced with beautifully squared and knapped flints and] 
amusingly Gothic gargoyles—e.g. a fiddler and a bagpipe: 
recalling some of Pugin’s at Scarisbrick, Lancashire. The w 
wing is shallow, abutting on the old farm-house, which is 
two storeys only and built of flint cobbles. The eastern w: 
returns to form the entrance front (Fig. 3), to which 
“earlier’’ character is imparted by the elaborately trea: 
porch section and the more massive battlements; effect 
use is made of flint and stone panelling in the manner 
East Anglian churches. This elevation is extended as 
single-storey wing, perched on which several stone pi 
apples may be survivals of the old house. It encloses a s 
vice court and connects with the stables to the north. 1 
group thus formed (Fig. 1), together with the woods ris 
behind and the yew-hedged lawns, is effective, picturesc 
and, in appearance and texture, quite authentic of the per 
it purports to represent. Folkington confirms that Donth 
was both an artist and considerable master of histc 
technique. 

In 1875 the combined properties were sold after — 
death of Thomas Sheppard’s son, to Mr. J. E. A. Gwyn 
and in 1915 passed to the latter’s son, the late Col. Rup 
Gwynne, M.P. for Eastbourne 1910-24. Both he and si 
sequently his brother, Sir Roland Gwynne, preferred 
make their home at Wootton, and Folkington is now t 
of Mr. W. H. Miller. He has divided the house into t 
the west range, including the former dining-room in 
south front, being a separate residence. The interior hac 
any case been changed to accord with subsequent tas: 
The part retained by Mr. Miller consists of the entrance | 
and corridor, with a dining-room (Fig. 4) and library-sitti 
room (Fig. 6) in the south front. These provide a delight 
setting for a well-chosen collection of paintings, whicl 
particularly rich in Sickerts. The dining-room conta 
Georgian portraits by Raeburn, Wright of Derby and Li 
rence, and notably Gainsborough’s of Samuel Wilberfo1 
The groupnext to the dooris the family of Jonathan Tyers, f 
prietor of Vauxhall Gardens, by Hayman. An interest 
possession is the Queen Anne walnut chair (Fig. 5), on wh 
an engraved plate records that it belonged to Chai 
Dickens, after whose death it was bought at the sale 
Gads Hill by Mrs. Novello. Previously it had belonged 
the artist George Cattermole, by whom it was introdu 
into his illustrations to Master Humphrey's Clock. CG: 


mever come back.’’ 


P ‘ 


A CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 


ON APPROVAL 


HAD to pinch myself hard a few days ago 

when I woke up to find I was back in the 
4 British team, eight years after my retire- 
ment from international bridge. I shall no 
doubt be reminded in due course that ‘“‘they 
At the moment I am 
quietly optimistic about our chances at Oslo 
in the European championship; for the first 


time on record, we have a team of six players 
with a common bidding language. 


Also, it is comforting to feel that you have 
come through a pretty tough test. In the 
recent B.B.L. trials you had to do more than 
win all your matches. Last season, when the 
selectors were committed to results, they had 
to resort to vulgar fractions in breaking a triple 
tie in the first trial. This year, however, there 
was an ominous warning that they proposed 
to analyse individual, as well as partnership 
and team, performances. Furthermore, they 
took an active interest in the play at the tables. 
For example: 


Dealer, South. Neither side vulnerable. 

This was the last board of our second 
match. With East-West silent, South and 
North bid thus: One Spade—Two Clubs; Two 
Spades—end. I was South, and sitting beside 
me was a selector who had seen the hand played 
elsewhere, so I had to watch my step. A Heart 
was led to the Queen, the King of Hearts was 
cashed, and a Club was led to the Knave and 
Ace; IL won the Diamond return, crossed to 
dummy with a Club honour, and threw the 
Queen of Diamonds on the Ace of Hearts. So 
far so good, I thought; this is a team event, 


_not a pairs contest, so the great thing is to 


make sure of the contract. 

At trick 7 a Diamond was ruffed, followed by 
a third round of Clubs and another Diamond 
tuff; all this passed off pleasantly, and I still 
had to make the King of Spades for what 
seemed a rather neat nine ~tricks.. Iwas puz- 
zled by the note-taking at my elbow, for there 
was nothing in the hand; in fact, the final con- 
tract was the same at all but one of the four 
tables. Disillusionment came quickly. 

“IT thought you’d be in Four Spades,” said 
the selector, who used to be a very great friend 
of mine. “It’s cold, you know.”’ And, of 
course, he was dead right. I could have played 
for a three-three trump break, with the Ace on 
my right, but such things usually happen only 
in fairy tales. 

“Oh, yes?”’ protested an unknown voice from 
the gallery, “I suppose he makes Four Spades 
if West leads off with a trump and East returns 
a Diamond ?”’ 

“Anyway, it’s a revolting contract,” said 
the selector, hurriedly. 

Spectators, unfortunately, often get hold 
of the wrong end of the stick. It was still more 
unfortunate that a new character should appear 
on the scene in the shape of my wife. The 
match being concluded, she demanded an ex- 
planation: ‘‘What’s all this about? I hear 
you got publicly told off by a selector.” 

“Not exactly,” I said; “he was only try- 
ing to be helpful.” 

“But he said your bidding was revolting!”’ 

“No, he didn’t. I played a hand in Two 
Spades, and ten tricks happened to be on. He 
said that Four Spades would have been a 
revolting contract.” : 

“Still, it’s a pity you missed a game while 
he was watching. Which hand was it?’’ I told 
her, and soon wished I hadn't. 


“This is monstrous,’ she said. “‘How 


q 
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could he say you’d missed anything? I saw 
them bid game at the other table, and it went 
two down.” (It transpired that the rival pair 
had bid thus: One Spade—Two Clubs; Three 
Spades—Three No-Trumps.) Before I could 
stop her, she had darted off in search of the 
said selecter. Oddly enough, he is the author 
of Aces All, in which he states that my wife 
“has, on occasion, a tongue like Cleopatra’s 
asp.’ This was one of the occasions. 

A few weeks ago I raised the subject of 
direct double raises. In the old days a raise of 
One Diamond to Three virtually compelled 
the opener to go Three No-Trumps; in the 
modern British style it means exactly what it 
says: a reasonable hope of making nine tricks 
with Diamonds as trumps. An example from 
the trials is: 


West East 
&@AQ753 aK 

Se 10 4 
© AQT7643 Cm Sion 
& KS dm OJ 1043 


Dealer, West. Both sides vulnerable. 

At one table a Vienna system pair bid 
thus: One Spade—One No-Trump; Two Dia- 
monds—Three Diamonds; Five Diamonds. As 
the King of Diamonds was bare in the South 
hand, twelve tricks were cold. The opening bid 
at the other three tables was One Diamond, 
and three different responses were given by 
the East players. In one case the bidding went 
like this: 


South West North East 

1 Diamond 1 Heart 4 Diamonds 
4 Hearts 4 Spades Nobid 5 Diamonds 
No bid No bid No bid 


Here East-West were playing the Baron 
system. The jump to Four Diamonds was a 
weak pre-empt, and West gave only passing 
thought to a possible slam. At another table 
Jeremy Flint (West) and Tony Priday bid thus, 
without interference: One Diamond — Two 
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By M. HARRISON-GRAY 


Diamonds; Two Spades—Three Clubs; Three 
Spades—Five Diamonds; Six Diamonds. An 
excellent sequence. The single raise left East 
with a good bit in hand, and his later contribu- 
tions were most helpful. Alan Truscott (West) 
and I did even better at the last table after an 
interesting auction: 


South West North East 
1 Diamond No bid 3 Diamonds 
3 Hearts 3Spades 4 Diamonds No bid 
4 Hearts 5 Diamonds 5 Hearts No bid 
No bid 6 Diamonds Double No bid 
No bid No bid 


It seemed to me that the East hand, with 
its five trumps and eight losers, qualified for a 
natural non-forcing raise to Three Diamonds 
and my partner proceeded to bid his 
hand with skill and cunning. Clearly he was 
not going to settle for anything less than a 
small slam after so pleasing a development, but 
to bid it direct might drive the opponents into 
a cheap sacrifice. When a temporising Three 
Spades was followed by a Diamond cue bid 
from North, the situation was still more plain 
to West; on the next round it was a moral 
certainty that his bid of Five Diamonds would 
not be passed out. In the end North felt safe 
in doubling Six Diamonds; it began to sound 
as though it was East-West who were sacrific- 
ing, and there was no reason to suspect that 
West had a three-loser hand with six-five 
distribution. 

Alan Truscott is a phlegmatic young 
player who had shown mature judgement on 
this deal, with a selector in attendance; but his 
blood pressure was to rise alarmingly. On such 
occasions my wife likes to wander from table 
to table, joining in any arguments that are 
going, and soon she returned to the attack: “I 
hear you didn’t shine on a slam hand.’ We 
looked puzzled and pained. 

“Oh, I know you got there by a fluke,’ 
my wife conceded, “‘but they say you had to be 
pushed into it.” 


, 


CROSSWORD No. 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for 


first correct solution opened, Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 2 
“Crossword No. 1469, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock-street, Covent 9. 
Garden, London, W.C.2,”’ not later than the first post on the morning 


of Wednesday, April 9, 1958 
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SOLUTION TO No. 1468. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 
which appeared in the issue of March 27, will be announced next week. 


ACROSS.—1, Crow’s nest; 6, Dread; 9, Polonaise; 
Sheen; 11, Replete;-12, Far away; 13, Art; 14, Trammel; 
17, Hospice; 19, Epaulet; 22, Glasses; 24, Hoo; 25, Anyw 


26, Lappets; 29, Dilke; 30, Aubergine; 31, Nests; 32, Legislate. 
DOWN.—1, Caper; 2, Oxlip; 3, Sunbeam; 4, Epigeal; 5, Twelfth; 
6, Deserts; 7, Edelweiss; 8, Dandy-hens; 14, The Warden; 


15, Amaryllis; 16, Eve; 18, Owl; 20, Loiters; 21, The w 
22, Gold Bug; 23, Aspires; 27, Erica; 28, Speke. 
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ACROSS 
Would it require a miracle to make the Wash 


the dry land, for example? (7) 


. Prop (7) 
The editor agrees after amendments have been 
made (9) 
10. Quite a number of goldfinches, how delight- 
ful! (5) 
11. The King who killed King Oswald (5) 
12. Answer to the question how many pieces a 
od composer has set in the same key? (9) 
14. Hush for victims of the black-out? (3, 4, 2, 5) 
17. Good steam-rollers might be said to do this 
(5, 5, 4) 
21. 12 with the mail (9) 
23. Wine for the presbyter (5) 
24. She made up to Bert to gain a king (5) 
25. Blame the material which, with her backing, 
needs a finishing-off (9) 
26. A little piece of arithmetic to give the girl, 
in short (7) 
27. O setter, do me a favour! (7) 


DOWN 
1. A prescription I creep in for (6) 
2. Where you might expect to buy currants (7) 
3. “She’s gane, like ——, 
“To spread her conquests farther’ 
—Burns (9) 


4. Unionists in the factory? (11) 
5. Whereon you might look for a 5 across (3) 
6. Cruel, filthy form of profit (5) 
7. Disrupting an afternoon circle (7) 
8. Town of tame rags, would Glasgow think? (8) 
13. Guardian of a holy treasure? (11) 
15. ‘“The —— of life is to do thus,” said Antony 
(9) 
16. They are very likely to be found in bottle- 
necks (8) 
18. Where the sun rises on a breakfast dish (4, 3) 
19. “Our sweetest songs are those that tell of -- 
thought’’—Shelley (7) 
20. Injured bird the French curb (6) 
22. The saint of Whitby (5) 
25. Poet Campbell (3) 


Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United] 
States. 


10, 
The winner of Crossword No. 1467 is 


ise; = oa 
Miss A. P. Griffiths, 


74, Chelsham-road, 


yall; 
London, S.W.4. 
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Prove it for yourself! 


It is not surprising that so many knowledgeable and experienced motorists 
are now driving the sensational new Wolseley Fifteen Hundred. 
Brilliantly styled and engineered, this compact monocoque saloon, with its 
amazingly brisk performance, is both economical to run and to buy. 
Add to this traditional Wolseley luxury and you have the reason why. 


Your nearest Wolseley 
Dealer will be enthusiastic 
about a demonstration— 
why not arrange one? 


Buy wisely—buy 


 WOLSELEY 


Ne, 


1500 c.c. O.H.V. engine. Low ready-for-the-road 
weight of less than 184 cwt. ‘‘Overdrive Perform- 
ance’’ on a normal though high, top gear, 4-speed 
gearbox, ‘twin top’ acceleration in third gear. 
Touring fuel consumption 36°6 m.p.g. “The Motor.’ 


B.M.C. SERVICE IN EUROPE 


Wolseley Owners planning a Continental Tour are 
invited to’see their Wolseley Dealer for details of a 
free service to save foreign currency. 


Price £530 
plus £266. 7s. od. P.T. 
Duotone colours extra 


Twelve Months’ 
Warranty 


Wolseley Cars are 
backed by B.M.C. 
Service—the most 
comprehensive in 


E 
Ba SMI WOLSELEY MOTORS LTD., COWLEY, OXFORD London Showrooms: 12 Berkeley Street, London W.1. 


Firestone 


now introduce the 


“VluXon. 900° 


for extra strength and safety 


ViyXon. "900' is stronger, tougher, “VuyXon. "500" costs only a few shillings more. 


absorbs road shocks better. 
“VuyXon. "900' gives greater safety. 


VWuyXon. "590" runs cooler, gives 


additional protection against “VWuyXon. "500" tubeless tyres are available in 
blowouts. popular sizes. 


DRIVE 


EXPERIENCE COUNTS SAFELY 


44 Factories throughout the world. Firestone total sales exceed £1,000,000 per day. Gs 


Fi restoOne TYRES — consistently good 


4 


[THE ESTATE MARKET 


COMIN TRY. thE ——AP Riese 


COMPENSATION FOR 
DISTURBANCE 


NE of the most difficult problems 
O arising out of contemporary 
legislation affecting the land, 

fand one that directly affects the 
\pockets of thousands of people, is the 
amount of money that ought fairly to 

be paid as compensation when private 
) property is required for town planning 
jor other purposes. Indeed, in a paper 
‘read the other day to the Chartered 
Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ 
Instituteandreproducedinlast month’s 

vissue of their Journal, Mr. Philip H. 
| White says that it seems to have 


had been obliged to buy another. 
Some travelling expenses were in- 
curred in the search for fresh accom- 
modation, and, as sometimes happens, 
the first house that the claimant 
intended to buy was the subject of an 
unfavourable surveyor’s report, with 
the result that she did not proceed 
with the sale. As part of the claim, 
there were items for legal costs, stamp 
duties and surveyor’s fees in respect of 
the house that was ultimately pur- 
chased, and claims for the surveyor’s 
fees in respect of the report on the 


wal 
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‘caused more trouble than any single 
) item of modern legislation. 
“Compensation for disturbance,” 
i remarked Mr. White, “has been 
described as ‘the personal loss imposed 
}on the owner by the forced sale, 
» whether it be the cost of preparing the 
) land for the best market then avail- 


unsuitable house, together with the 
travelling expenses of the claimant 
uring her search. The Tribunal found 
that all of these items ranked for 
compensation, and the Court of 
Appeal upheld the decision on the 
ground that legal costs and surveyor’s 


vacant 


with the business he has been carrying 
on, or the cost of reinstatement....’.”’ 
' And he appends a formidable list of 
items for which compensation has 


| recently been awarded. 


LOSS OF TRADING 
PROFITS 

ie Mr. White’s view probably the 

most important element in com- 
pensation for disturbance is the 
amount payable for the loss of profit 
that a trader incurs as the result of the 
‘acquisition of the whole or part of his 
place of business. The loss occurs be- 
cause, in giving up his premises, he 
may lose some or even all of his 
customers, depending on whether or 
not he can find suitable alternative 
accommodation. Clearly, the amount 
of the loss suffered will depend to some 
extent on the actions of the claimant 
after the notice to treat has been 
served, and he will be entitled to 
recover only those losses which a 
prudent and reasonable man would 
sustain in a similar predicament. For 
example, where a sewer was laid 
through a market garden, and the 
occupier planted crops on land affected 
by the works instead of leaving it 
fallow, the compensation was limited 
to the profit that he might have made 
on that land rather than to the losses 
that he actually incurred when the 
crop failed. 


COST OF ALTERNATIVE 
PREMISES 

NEW development in the law of 

compensation relating to dis- 
turbance has been in respect of the 
cost of acquiring alternative premises, 
and Mr. White quotes the case of 
Mapstone v. Bristol Waterworks, in 
which the Lands Tribunal, who were 
responsible for assessing the amount 
of damage, held that the owner- 
occupier of a farm which was acquired 
compulsorily was entitled to claim for 
the legal fees, stamp duty and valuer’s 
fees that he had incurred when pur- 
chasing another farm. Later, there 
was an unsuccessful attempt by a 
freeholder, whose land was subject to a 
tenancy, to recover the cost of re- 
investing the compensation money; 
and an owner-occupier of a house also 
failed in his claim for legal and other 
expenses in respect of the purchase of 
a house to replace the one taken, 
although Mr. White says that there is 
now some reason to doubt the correct- 
ness of this decision. 


AN INFORMATIVE CASE 
NE of the most interesting, as it 
was one of the most informative, 
cases relating to compensation for 
disturbance was that of Harvey v 
Crawley Development Corporation, 
which came before the Court of Appeal 
last year. Summarising the case, Mr. 
White writes that the claimant had 
been the owner-occupier of a house 
that was acquired, and in consequence 


4 able, or incidental loss in connection 
: 


fees are not part of the 
possession price of a house, but are a 
direct consequence of compulsory 
acquisition. 


WHERE CLAIMS HAVE 
SUCCEEDED 

& HESE recent changes,’’ writes 

Mr. White, “illustrate the diffi- 
culty in formulating disturbance 
claims, which is that of applying 
broad, general principles to fit the 
varying circumstances of particular 
cases.’ And since there may be 
readers who have suffered disturbance 
or who are threatened with it, it may 
be useful to mention some of the items 
for which compensation has been 
awarded. The list is as follows: legal 
and surveyor’s fees and stamp duty in 
acquiring other premises (owner- 
occupiers only); removal costs; un- 
productive portion of the cost of 
providing a new building; dismantling, 
removing and re-installing machinery ; 
loss on patent (acquisition had pre- 
vented exploitation); temporary loss 
of profit; permanent loss of profit; re- 
painting of signboards; time spent on 
removal; loss on forced sale of plant, 
stock-in-trade, tools, etc.; expenses in 
seeking alternative accommodation; 
cost of notifying customers of changes 
of address, alteration of stationery and 
reasonable advertising; additional 
costs (temporary) arising from need to 
maintain two sets of premises during 
the period of removal; cost of 
removing telephone; depreciation of 
machines resulting from removal; 
the cost of new curtains in new 
premises; expenses of preparing 
claim on receipt of notice to treat; 
depreciation and damage to stock 
during removal; cost of repairs to new 
premises; certain items of abortive 
expenditure incurred in search for new 
premises. 


WAITING ON THE BUDGET 

WING to the approach of the 
Budget, property sales have 
almost completely dried up and a 
well-known London estate agent told 
me the other day that two or three 
clients who were offering country 
houses privately, and who had indica- 
ted that they were prepared to accept 
considerably less than the price asked 
officially, have changed their minds 
and have decided to hold out for the 
full price for the time being at any 
rate, since they take the view that the 
reduction in the Bank Rate from 
seven per cent. to six per cent. may be 
followed by Budgetry concessions 
resulting in easier money conditions. 
However, in view of statements. by 
the Government that they are deter- 
mined to carry the war against in- 
flation to a successful conclusion, it 
might be unwise for intending sellers 
to adopt an uncompromising attitude, 
and certainly the estate agent to whom 
I spoke was of this opinion and had 
warned his clients that they were 

treading on dangerous ground. 

PROCURATOR. 
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THIS NEW TOBACCO'S 
A GOOD INVESTMENT 


Best tip I ever had was to tty this HrcKory. I never thought 
I’d ever change tobaccos but I reckoned without HICKORY. 
The finest tobacco ’ve ever smoked. You should give it a 
try yourself. 

John Sinclait’s Hickory, the Special Navy Cut, is manu- 
factured with traditional skill from a unique blend of 
individually selected leaves. For cool, slow smoking it 1s 


probably unequalled. 
I 
A!'10% IN ONE OUNCE VACUUM TINS 


Also in new pocket-size 2 ounce vacuum tins 


HICKORY 


SPECIAL NAVY CUT 


. OF T. 
LIBRARY 
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with the Duo-Clutch Control 


The ROYAL BLADE DE LUXE is the only mower with 
the DUO-CLUTCH control which enables you to cut in 
confined spaces around shrubs, borders, etc: places often 
found impossible to reach with a less modern machine. 
The automatic Recoil Starter ensures instant starting — 
just a pull on the rubber grip, the super strong nylon cord 
automatically self-rewinds ready for the next start. 


14’ cut, self-sharpening blades Fully guaranteed 


SERVICE AGENTS IN 
ALL PRINCIPAL TOWNS 


Price 


3932 GNs 


TAX PAID 


from all tronmongery and 
hardware stores 


To: Qualcast Ltd., Victory Road, Derby 
Please send me a free copy of Qualcast Royal Blade De Luxe Leaflet (RB.45) | 


NAME (BLOCK CAPITALS) 


QUALCAST LTD. Derby 


The largest lawn-mower makers in the world, 
with over 6,000,000 satisfied users 
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?7ARMING NOTES 


\ K YITH the farm subsidy bill 
running at close on £300 million 

a year and a further increase 
ecorded in the net output of British 
agriculture all of us in the business 
jmave regarded it as inevitable that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, casting 
round for Budget savings, should in- 
sist on clipping something off the farm 
iprice guarantees. Mr. Heathcoat 
‘Amory, fresh from the Ministry of 
Agriculture, cannot have needed con- 
Vincing about the difficulties which 
many farmers face in having to meet 
narrower margins between costs and 
returns. Some have. managed well 
enough in recent years by increasing 
the efficiency and economy of their 
operations, using mechanisation and 
labour-saving devices to the full, and 
concentrating on two or three lines of 
production where they know they can 
succeed to the best advantage. But 
the shoe has pinched many with a 
mixed business concerned mainly with 
egg production, pigs and milk. Now 
the pressure on them is to be more 
severe, no doubt because the price 
guarantee on eggs cost £48 million last 
year and that on pigs £39 million. The 
general milk subsidy was not so costly 
because the more milk there is pro- 
duced and the bigger the proportion 
that goes for manufacturing purposes 
the lower is the final price to the 
farmer. 

The plans which the Minister of 
Agriculture has outlined should help 
some of the smaller men, who must, if 
they are to earn a decent livelihood for 
themselves and their families, turn 
their grass fields to better account in 
saving costs. This has not been an 
agreeable price review, except for 
some of the bigger farmers who are 
well able to take care of themselves. 
But the cold economic winds can be 
tempered a little for the smaller 
farmers shorn of the generous guaran- 
tees that have so far been provided 
for eggs and pigs. 


Irish Cattle 


A’ this time of year many farmers 
have been accustomed to buy 
store cattle from Ireland. They want 
this supply to continue and they are 
worried as to what may happen to the 
Irish cattle trade when the whole of 
Britain is declared an attested area in 
1961. Ireland has not an attested 
herds’ register and farmers here who 
buy Irish cattle have to take a chance 
with the tuberculin test. They can 
stipulate that cattle must have passed 
the test at least once, but animals are 
not beyond suspicion until they 
have been officially tested here. This 
is a difficult problem and I am glad to 
hear that our Ministry of Agriculture 
is now engaged in talks with the Irish 
with the object of evolving a testing 
routine that will be more complete 
and acceptable here. Mr. John Hare 
promises his ‘“‘very close personal 
attention’”’ to this problem. 


Financing Farm Estates 


ISCUSSING the provision of 

estate capital, Dr. D. R. Denman, 
of the Department of Estate Manage- 
ment of Cambridge University, gives 
in Agriculture some remarkable figures 
which have come out of surveys which 
have lately been conducted by his 
department. Evidence drawn from 
nearly 1,403,000 acres and 133 ten- 
anted estates shows that 45 per cent. 
of these estates are incompetent to 
meet the demands for new capital 
from estate income; 19 per cent. are 
competent to make a partial con- 
tribution and 21 per cent. are wholly 
competent. The rest have either 
formed no capital or the tenants were 
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NARROWER PROFIT 
MARGINS 


the sole contributors. Of the 91 owner- 
occupied estates one in three is unable 
to finance new estate capital from 
farming profit, and only one in ten 
could meet the demand wholly from 
profits. If so small a proportion of the 
capital invested in new buildings and 
other improvements over the last 
decade has been found from estate 
income, whence has the finance come? 
Dr. Denman has not found the answer 
in heavy mortgages encumbering the 
agriculture freeholds, but in wealth 
external to the estate and yet con- 
sociate with it. In other words, the 
landowner, whether he lets his farms 
or farms the land himself, has had to 
finance improvements from funds out- 
side the business of owning land. 


Paying for Improvements 


NE of every three of the estates 

which Dr. Denman studied does 
not charge tenants any interest on 
improvements made by the landlord. 
Where on other estates interest has 
been charged it has averaged 6.6 per 
cent. When the bank rate is at 5 per 
cent. this is not an unduly low return, 
but the majority of landowners, 
owner-occupiers and landlords alike 
considered the rewards offered by 
other investments to be better and far 
less risky. This view is understandable 
enough, but properties must be 
equipped adequately for economical 
production and, if needs be, tenants 
will have to pay a higher rate of 
interest on new capital invested in the 
farm improvements they want. 


Realistic Farm Rents 


R. J. T. WARD, lecturer in agri- 

cultural economics at Wye 
College, has been bold enough to put 
a figure on what he considers should 
be the average level of farm rents at 
the present time. If we take the 
average rent recorded in the National 
Farm Survey of 1941 at 27s. 6d. an 
acre and allow for the slow increase 
since then, it is doubtful whether it 
has yet exceeded £2 an acre. As Mr. 
Ward says truly enough in the Journal 
of the Land Agents’ Society, there is 
general agreement that this is below 
an economic level, and the somewhat 
scarce information relating to rents 
tendered for farms on the relatively 
few occasions when they come on to 
the market supports this consensus of 
opinion. Mr. Ward has worked out a 
formula for determining the increase 
in rent under free market conditions 
by the relative increase in farm pro- 
duct prices. The average level of rents 
in this country was about 27s. an 
acre just before the second World 
War. The general index number of 
agricultural prices stood at 89.5 for 
the harvest year 1938-39 (base year 
1927-28-29-30 equals 100) and by 
1955-56 it had risen to 300. On this 
basis of calculation the average level 
of rents under present price conditions 
would be about £4 10s. an acre—that 
is. fully double the present average. 


Shepherds’ Dogs 


T the request of the Durham 
Agricultural Wages Committee, 
the Agricultural Wages Board has 
agreed that shepherds in Durham 
should be entitled to an additional 
payment of 2s. 9d. per dog per. week 
for not more than two dogs that they 
are required to keep for their job. 
This is a reasonable enough allowance 
and is in line with the practice that is 
already common in hill districts. On 
some lowland farms also the shepherd 
gets an allowance for his dogs, and as 
a necessary expense it is not subject to 
income-tax, as his wage is. 
CINCINNATUS. 
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“You 
should bank 
with the 

Westminster 
too!” 


Westminster Bank Limited, Head Office: 41 Lothbury, London, E.C.2 
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—without eléctric light and all the 
ThE labour saving that your own electricity 
supply can bring you? 
Lister Start-o-matic plants supply 
DARK? 230/240 v. A.C. electricity, the same as 
= the mains for lighting and heating, 
television and radio, milking, sheep 
shearing, horse and cattle clipping, 
water pumping and all types of domestic 
appliances. 
The plant starts when the first switch 


is on and stops automatically when the 
last switch is off. 


By kind permission of Thos. Agnew & Sons Ltd. 


AlALOM. -PUCTURE (LIGHTING 


Scientifically designed reflectors: of neat and unobtrusive L ; S TE R § T A RT a 0 -. M AT / C 
appearance. This range of fittings has established itself as 


e best of its kind obtainable on the market. Examples of e ,e ie : 
i eficency wll be found in important collion Diesel electric generating plants 


its efficiency will be found in important collections and 
Public Galleries as well as in many private houses. 


Prices from £189 Hire purchase available 
For details apply to:- 


ALLOM HEFFER & COMPANY LTD. R. A. LISTER & CO. LTD., DURSLEY, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. Phone23 


17 MONTPELIER STREET, LONDON S.W.7 + KNIGHTSBRIDGE 6897-8 Branches: London - Stamford - Glasgow Dublin 


COUNTRY WEAR 


FOR shooting, fishing, walking and other 
country pursuits, a Plus Four suit is most 
convenient and comfortable wear. This will 


be found to be particularly the case with 

Hawkes’ Plus Fours. They are cut on slight- a 

ly modified lines, which will commend them Fe A 
to men who may previously have hesitated 


about adopting this form of wear. 


PARTICULAR 
people 
REAL TURTLE SOI 


Bisque de Homard 
Genuine Kangaroo T: 
Chinese Bird’s Nest 
Clear Oxtail 
Consommé 


From most high-class groc 
Ifnot ahatlable locally, please write to the mak 

BENDER & CASSEL LIMITE 
74, BREWERY ROAD, LONDON, N.7 


Open é 
Sats. 
ae WHAT IS A 
hao BESPOKE SHOEMAKERS eS HEARING CORRECTOR 
ee talonse 38 DOVER ST., LONDON, W.1. TEL: HYDE PARK 1774 Just slip one into your ear and he 
Belsring for yourself! It is as if a piece 
spmseesnte Men’s MONK Design cotton wool had suddenly been 1 
sent ; moved from your ear, allowing sou 
Post Free. with strap and buckle. Available to flow freely. So successful 
in Brown and Black Calf, America, the new hearing Correctc 
2-piece PRUs eoUR Suits from oe RP : & ¥ ‘ are now available in Britain fre 
Poe bee tS: A818 § | also in White and Brown ‘ the Ardente Hearing Service. 


| For details of our new ‘TRY ONE AT HOW 
| scheme, simply post this coupon to Arden 
100, Wigmore Street, London, W.1. 


From the Department for” Immediate Wear. 5 
Buckskin, for 


Hawkes immediate use. 
y £9.9.0 per pair 


S ° ] R | NAME ices cassovescedbsver-sescksnilh .00.0eteeeeeemenis 

avi e O VV Every attention given to orders : “ | ATS 

iSAVILE ROW, W.1 (Telephone REGent 0186). | by anes Home ome or arerecae, eg ee ee eee 
Entrance also in VIGO STREET. by post from home'an-anerseds. Style 20 

And 12a London Rd., Camberley, Surrey. Tel. 829 | cud Fopr at ned a asnddannnae iid eek dees «oS eee fe 
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KEEPING AWAY 


FROM FATHER 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


cinated by Miss Esylt New- 

bery’s book A Parson’s Daugh- 
ey (Hale, 18s.). She was brought up 
vith a lot of brothers and sisters in a 
jquare, ugly house on the borders of 
Wales, ‘‘so near the border that the 
‘iver which ran at the bottom of our 
garden separated us from England.” 
Pather was the local Anglican parson. 
Towards the end of the book Miss 
Newbery says she is sometimes asked: 
‘Have you never been in love?’’ She 
has, it seems, ‘dozens of times.’’ ‘‘For 
a bit it was always wonderful . . . and 
then something my admirer of the 
moment said would remind me of 
FATHER! It would be all up! I 
could not go on with it.’”” Throughout 
the book, FATHER is always spelled 


| psychoanalyst would be fas- 


| 


that ‘nice home of my own’ when I 
got it.’’ Oddly enough, that is how her 
life worked out, if you substitute 
spinster for widow. 

Deliverance began when a wealthy 
man with his wife and family came to 
live in a mansion across the river—in 
Herefordshire. The lady of the 
mansion took a fancy to the child, 
invited her and one of her sisters to 
spend the summer at the mansion, and 
then, when autumn came, took them 
on to another family seat in the Home 
Counties. The friendship continued, 
and the lady sent the child to a 
boarding school in North Wales. The 
holidays were spent not with Father 
but in one or other of the mansions. 
“T was almost eighteen when I was 
pulled up short: by a shock.” Her 
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A PARSON’S DAUGHTER. By Esyit Newbery. 
(Robert Hale, 18s.) 


THE STEADFAST MAN. By Paul Gallico. 
(Michael Joseph, 12s. 6d.) 


THE TRANQUIL GARDENER. 


By Robert Gathorne-Hardy. 


(Nelson, 25s.) 
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in derisive capitals. Mother is just 


Mother. 
What was the matter with 
Father? ‘‘He disliked- children, even 


his own. I was terrified of him and at 
times hated him. Mr. Barrett of 
Wimpole Street was an angel of light 
compared to FATHER. I cannot 
remember his ever showing. . . any one 
of us the slightest affection. He never 
caressed us.... He was always ready 
with a snub or rebuke, never praised 
us, however well we had done, but 
punished us savagely and cruelly if we 
had the misfortune to offend him.” 
One day, when out with Father, she 
ran into a lamp-post. ‘‘It was just the 
sort of thing FATHER found exqui- 
sitely funny. When I finally 
reached home, my mother exclaimed 
in dismay at the sight of me. My nose 
had turned black and was twice its 
normal size. FATHER, of course, 
said it would teach me to look where 
I was going.” 

Following. on this incident Miss 
Newbery began a series of violent 
headaches that have lasted through- 
out life. Years later a doctor told her 
that at some time she must have 
broken her nose “‘and a small splinter 
of bone was wedged firmly across the 
inside of the bridge, with a small ulcer 
ateach end. This, no doubt, accounted 
for the intense pain I experienced when 
FATHER, in, for him, a playful mood, 
took my nose between his first finger 
and thumb, and waggled it to and fro 
till the tears streamed down my 
cheeks, in order to correct some wrong 
Latin construction.” 


A CHILDHOOD PLAN 

While still a child, she planned 
her life. She would put as wide a 
distance as possible between herself 
and Father, and then she would be 
“a widow and have three children.” 
But the widowhood was not to be 
preceded by marriage. ‘There were 
not going to be any ‘FATHERS’ in 


q 


benefactor’s husband died suddenly, 
and Esylt was sent back to Father. 
By this time she was old enough 
not only to dream of life without 
Father but also to bring the dream 
true. She applied for a job in China, 
and got it. She spent a long time in 
China, most of it as a teacher in the 
choir school attached to Shanghai 


Cathedral. She was home for a spell 
in 1914 and found Father ‘not 
interested’? and Mother becoming 


“more possessive.’” So she went back 
to her school in China and spent the 
war years there. 


CHILDREN BUT NO FATHER 

Then she became ‘“‘a widow with 
three children.’’ In 1919 a man she 
had never met wrote explaining that, 
owing to a difference with his wife, he 
had his two sons and a daughter on 
his hands. Would she help him to look 
after them? She did. Later he said 
that he and his wife could not make 
up their differences. He would pay 
Miss Newbery a thousand a year to 
take the children to England and look 
after their education. “Of course,” 
she writes—though I can’t see why 
“T accepted with gratitude.” 

Things went well enough for a 
time, but when the three chiidren 
were 15, 12 and 11 years old there 
came a telegram from the father: 
“Unable to send further money. Send 
kids to friends and do what you can 
for yourself.” “It was seven years 
before I heard from him again, and 
then he wrote to ask me if I could 
lend him ten pounds.” 

She got the children out into life 
somehow. One boy served in the 
Air Force during the war, was 
decorated for gallantry, joined the 
Colonial service and died young. The 
other took Orders in South Africa. 
“He is now a Dean.” The girl married 
—not happily. 

So, having got rid of Father and 
her own “‘family,”’ the “widow” is now 
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Q: Do Cavaliers think it 
rather extravagant 


to smoke Passing Clouds? 


Ne They never think about it. 
Cavaliers smoke 
Passing Clouds because 
they prefer their 
cigarettes to be oval in 
shape and Virginian in 
flavour. Life, to Cavaliers, 
is for living, 
and Pennypinching 


best left to Roundheads. 


PASSING CLOUDS 
The QZD Cigarette 


20 FOR 4/7 + 100 FOR 22/11 » MADE BY W. D. & H. O. WILLS 


wrcio 


ne 
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Do you just buy a pair of shoes, or do you 
invest in them? In a good shoe the yalue 
lies in the things you cannot see as well as 


in the things you can see. POooNa (left) 
is a good example because it is cut in one 
piece for durability, is leather lined 
throughout and welted. In black, or tan 
aniline calf—with leather soles of course, 
for protection, hygiene and wear. 5 gns. 
Also in black or brown lizard at 5% gns, 


That is why the shrewd buyer will work 
out the time they last + the way they look 
+ the comfort they give—and compare it 
with the price he pays. The answer will be 


BARKER’S SHOES AT 


NEW BOND ST, AND BRANCHES 


¢ ; ENT TO HER MAJESTY QUEE 


with ROYAL MAIL. MO wa 
to the MEDITERRANEAN and AVE Ey 2 
NORTHERN CAPITALS _ 
by ‘ANDES’ (26,000 tons) ¢ 


May 23 Ceuta, Naples (for Rome), Venice, Dubrovnik & Barcelona... 21 days 
June 14 Palermo, Phaleron Bay (for Athens) and Lisbon... ... ... 15 days 


WY BABE a 
June 30 Norwegian Fjords and Northern Capitals... .. ..  ... 18 days G H A M P A G N E 
July 19 Gibraltar, Villefranche (for Nice and Monte Carlo), Messina 


(for Taormina) & Palma wae 6 ae ... 13 days 
Aug. 2 Ceuta, Naples for Rome) and Barcelona .. ... .. .. 14 days MAISON FONDEE EN 1743 
Aug. 17 Palma, Istanbul, Phaleron Bay (for Athens) & Lisbon... ... 19 days 


Christmas and New Year Cruise 


Dec. 20 Teneriffe, Madeira, Casablanca and Lisbon Ae ast .. 14 days D RY I M PE R I A L 


Excellent Cuisine enjoyed at leisure—spacious Dining Saloons Vintage 1953 
accommodate all passengers at one time. ‘Andes’ is equipped 
with anti-roll stabilisers for greater comfort at sea. and 


Details from your local Travel Agent or PREMIE RE C U VEE 
ROYAL MAIL LINES Non- Vintage 


Royal Mail House . Leadenhall Street - London EC3 - MAN (522 - America House - Cockspur Street- London SW1- WHI 9C46 


me. She supports herself by travel- 

ig and lecturing on her travels. 
uring the war she was about to start 
‘lecture to troops in the open air. 
[saw that three men had no shirts, 
it were naked from the waist up, so 
‘said: ‘If you men think I am going 
) lecture to you in that state you are 
ery much mistaken. Put your shirts 
1, ana be quick about it.’’’ Reading 
dat, my mind went back to the 
athor’s return from China with her 
aree children. She took them to see 
er mother. The children, playing on 
ae lawn, took off their socks and ran 
bout barefoot. ‘‘Their shrieks of 
tughter brought my mother out. 
lhe was shocked!’’ Miss Newbery 
nay have exorcised Father, but there 
eems still to be something of Mother 
oher. If she ever comes to see me in 
hy garden, she had better choose a 
old day. 


“-YRELAND’S PATRON SAINT 


_ Very little is known of St. Patrick. 
(here exist two documents which 
icholars believe to have been written 
by the saint, though they survive only 
n copies. One is a brief autobio- 
graphy, the Confessio, written in old 


age; the other is Letter to the Soldiers | 


of Coroticus, a raiding chieftain who 
had descended upon a party of 
Patrick’s converts, slaughtered some 
and carried off the rest. With these 
as a basis, and using reasonable 
inference to fill in the gaps, Mr. Paul 
Gallico gives us a life of St. Patrick 
called The Steadfast Man (Michael 
Joseph, 12s. 6d.). 

What we gather from Patrick’s 
own story is that he was a Romano- 
Briton born one knows not where. It 
is presumed to have been somewhere 
about the banks of the Severn. He 
was “‘a free-born Roman citizen of a 
well-to-do landed family boasting 
patents of minor nobility. His father 
was a Decurion, a local official of the 
national government and a deacon of 
the Christian church,” Christianity 
being at that time the official religion 
of Rome. Patrick’s father was an 
ordained priest. Patrick speaks of 
himself as being uninterested, when 
young, in either religious or secular 
learning. 


ESCAPE FROM SLAVERY 


He made his first acquaintance 
with Ireland when raiders from the 
sea picked him up with others and 
carried him off to be sold into slavery. 
He worked as a shepherd for six years, 
and during that time his sense of a 
religious “‘call’* was born and grew. 
He escaped from slavery and made his 
way to a ship bound for France. He 
writes of journeying through France 
and, says Mr. Gallico, a month’s 
journey would have carried him to 
Italy. But here we know nothing of a 
certainty. 

He vanishes for a few years, 
turns up again at home, and is filled 
now with a passion to go as a mis- 
Sionary to the Irish. He deplores his 
lack of conventional scholarship; but 
he had great advantages: his never- 
failing sense of a ‘‘call,’’ and his 
knowledge of the people and their 
language, learned while a captive. As 
a Roman born, he never regarded the 
Trish as anything but barbarous 
heathens. For a man of his make-up, 
that would be all the more reason for 
going. “They that are whole need not 
pp ysician, but they that are sick.” 

_If the abounding legends tell us 
nothing that we can accept histori- 
, they testify to one unquestioned 
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fact: the hold which Patrick obtained, 
and keeps to this day, upon the hearts 
and imaginations of the Irish. Mr. 
Gallico speaks of “‘the scope and 
magnificence” of the achievement. 
“When St. Patrick died, almost the 
whole of Ireland had been Christian- 
ised . . . Christian ethics and Church 
law had been made a part of Irish law. 
The Latin alphabet had been intro- 
duced. Schools and monasteries had 
been established and there was already 
a flourishing native priesthood and a 
church hierarchy and organisation 
along Gallo-Roman monastic lines.” 
When the Dark Ages descended upon 
Europe after the break-up of the 
Roman Empire, “it was the monks of 
Ireland who dipped their torches in 
the flame kindled by Patrick and 
brought the light back to Western 
Europe.” Mr. Gallico has been suc- 
cessful in establishing a personality, 
if largely by inference. 


GARDENER OF SENSITIVITY 


In The Tranquil Gardener, illus- 
trated by John Nash (Nelson, 25s.), 
Mr. Robert Gathorne-Hardy faces a 
problem that is common enough 
to-day: how to maintain a garden 
when cash and labour are hard to 
come by. He finds the answer, as 
others have done, in trees and shrubs, 
and in flowers that will do well even 
with weeds and grasses sharing their 
space. He is a delightful writer, who 
bothers to write (an increasingly rare 
phenomenon), and he takes us on all 
sorts of enjoyable journeys to the 
places where he finds his plants. He 
digs them up in foreign parts, and, if 
he wants a wood, he buys an addi- 
tional acre or so to add to his garden. 
These are matters in which few can 
emulate him; but it’s a poor heart that 
never rejoices in being allowed to share 
the good fortune of another, if only at 
second hand. The ambition that he has 
now gone a long way towards satis- 
fying is “to make foreign and garden 
flowers on my territory look like wild 
ones, to feel their form and their 
beauty as though it were something 
come upon with delighted amazement 
in the countryside: to let the wild 
flowers already established or for- 
tuitously arriving reveal their especial 
beauty like something carefully chosen 
or purchased.” 

Here are the last lines of this 
admirable book, included to show with 
what careful and precise beauty 
Mr. Gathorne-Hardy is able to express 
himself: “In such a case as mine, may 
not a little nameless immortality be 
looked for? When, if no urban disaster 
has befallen this place, in a hundred 
years from now a traveller finds, as he 
well may do, alien flowers still 
flourishing—Cyclamen under an old 
tree perhaps, or an Italian Sage— 
may he not wonder, with wistful and 
unanswerable thoughts, about the 
man who had found them and loved 
them and planted them there?” 


— 


A COUNTY’S BUILDINGS 


ORTHUMBERLAND, by 

Nikolaus Pevsner and Ian A. 
Richmond (Penguin, 8s. 6d.), maintains 
the high standard already set in the 
series The Buildings of England. It 
describes, in scholarly detail, the 
architectural features of noteworthy 
public, ecclesiastical and domestic 
buildings throughout the county. 
Over 60 pages of photographs range 
from the Saxon church at Corbridge 
to the pithead baths at North Wall- 
bottle. There is a useful glossary of 
architectural terms. 


By Appointment to 
H.M. The Queen 
Silversmiths 


eat: 


CARRINGTON & Co., LTD. 


130, REGENT ST. LONDON, W.1. 


REGENT 3727 


More of our Exquisite Brooches 
from Flowers of the Countryside. 
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GIRDLE 
Dior Model 18, white or black 
Sizes 25” —32” 


BRASSIERE 

Dior Model 220, white or black 
B cup sizes 32” — 38” 

C cup sizes 34” — 38" 
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